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A PHRENOGRAPH OF IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. 
FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


HE musical faculty is located in the 
second frontal convolution of the 
brain, and as it has a centre in each cere- 
bral hemisphere, a strong development 
of itexpands the temporal region of the 
cranium about where the hair begins. 
To estimate it, we consider the diameter 
of the forehead, or the distance through 
from side to side at this point, and also 
the relative breadth at the external 
angle of the eye. However, phrenolo- 
gists all agree that talent for music is 
one of the most difficult for an inex- 
perienced observer to determine. For 
example, the forehead may be greatly 
developed laterally as a result of strong 
mechanical and mathematical abilities, 
or rendered narrow by a deficiency of 
these qualities in a way to confuse the 
beginner. Besides, the organ of Tune 
is usually located too far down; and, of 
course, those who share the delusion 
that we judge by cranial protuberances 
instead of diameters will always be dis- 
appointed in their search for elevations 
or projections in the bony case. 

The temperament, or mixture of the 
bodily elements, in each instance must 
also be very carefully considered. In- 
deed, as the tone art is so largely a mat- 
ter of feeling and suggestion, the degree 
of sensitiveness and responsiveness in 
the fibre of the individual will be only 
second in importance to the development 
of the brain. Of the temperamental 
conditions that affect appreciation of 
music, one of the most conspicuous is 


the relative amount of bone in the 
organization. Very tall, long-limbed, 
prominent - featured, large - handed, 
knotty-fingered, and thick-skinned peo- 
ple, are rarely if ever very musical. 
This is because bony matter and density 
of tissue are in a certain sense slow to 
vibrate, unimpressionable, and hence 
antagonistic to both emotional feeling 
and imagination. Such a man, who 
would be classed as of the motive tem- 
perament, thinks only of the practical. 
By the ocean beach, with the mystic 
melody of countless winds and waves 
stealing upon his ears, and the golden 
glow of a sunset before his eyes, he 
would probably see only a clam-bed at 
hisfeet. In persons of this organization, 
especially in the United States, the com- 
plexion, hair and eyes, are usually dark, 
so that as a rule, with many exceptions, 
the blonde constitution .may be said to 
be the more favorable to musical senti- 
ment. The dark people, if small boned, 
plump, and with plenty of blood, may 
be emotional and musical or not; but 
the thin skinned, light or auburn haired 
individuals are nearly always impulsive, 
imaginative, poetical, and _ talented 
in the direction of art rather than 
science. 

Of this latter class, Paderewski is an 
exceptionally fine illustration. He is 
five feet nine inches in height, and 
weighs 150 pounds. He is possessed of 
a very graceful figure and a remarkable 
shock of golden hair of which he is 
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justly proud. His eyesare blue, his skin 
white, his nose Greco-Roman, and his 
mouth and chin are as delicate as those 
ofagirl. Itis also interesting to note 
that his hand is small, requiring only a 
7t glove, quite firm, approaching the 
square type, with the finger tips spatu- 
lated. Thisisin perfect accord with his 
activity and phenomenal brilliancy as a 
pianist. 

His head is rather large, the periphery 
measuring 22} inches, and by far the 
greater portion of the brain is forward 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSEI. 


The occiput is not large. 
Lines from the opening of the ear to the 
difterent parts of the back-head show 
but moderate attachment to friends, 


of his ears. 


home, or children. However, his ex- 
treme sensitiveness, Agreeableness, and 
Benevolence, will render him polite, 
cordial, even fascinating in manner, 
and keenly alive to all his social expe- 
riences. In a temperament so magnetic 
and susceptible, a little of anything goes 
along way. This will be true of his love 


of the opposite sex. He has neither a 
large cerebellum nor the full lips and 
chin which indicate profound and steady 
feeling in this direction. But he is in- 
tensely romantic, and he would idealize 
his love until earth and heaven would 
seem to meet—the one a wilderness of 
flowers, the other a fleecy maze of seven- 
hued clouds. 

The narrow, flat opening of the eye is 
not the configuration usually associated 
with the highest order of monogamic 
instinct, so that it would be exceedingly 

important for such a man to 
marry only his true affinity or 
remain single. 

The diameters at Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness are 
considerable, but the phase of 
their manifestation will be en- 
ergy, impatience and probably 
irritability, rather than a ven- 
turesome courage or unneces- 
sary severity. The line from 
the ear up to Continuity is 
short, which will add to his 
restlessness, and favor a habit 
of driving things to completion 
witharush. Hisambition and 
love for music will give him 
patience in this one study, 
but in other departments he 
would quickly tire of mono- 
tony. 

He has not much Secretive- 
ness or sense of economy. 
Self esteem, or the species of 
dignity and pride which is so 
conspicuous among the English 

is decidedly weak. On the other hand, 
his Approbativeness is enormous, in 
which respect he strongly resembles the 
French. This faculty occupies a lobule 
in the extreme upper and outer posterior 
portion of the brain, and when very 
large, as in this instance, it gives great 
breadth and fullness to the rear of the 
top-head. His Cautiousness is also in 
excess, and combines with Love of Ap- 
probation. The two together make this 
part of the head so wide that the outline 
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as shown by his hat-band is strikingly 
like that of a pear. A great love of 
distinction and applause is popularly 
regarded as a weakness, but in a case of 
genius like this, it is certainly excusable, 
and no one is likely to complain of it 
except, perhaps, some less gifted rival 
whose vanity is greater still. 

Of the moral faculties, the largest is 
Benevolence. He is not much inclined 
to spiritual contemplation, but he is 
sympathetic and generous to a fault. 
He takes on the conditions around him 
with remarkable rapidity, and becomes 
fairly drenched with all manner of 
psychical waves, so that he is a creature 
of moods and caprices which neither he 
nor his friends are often able to explain. 
Still, he is nota mimic in the ordinary 
sense, and is inclined to imitate only 
that which he admires. There is much 
in the general tendency of his mind 
which reminds us of the English poet, 
Swinburne, to whom he bears a singu- 
lar resemblance. 

Constructiveness is large and helpsto 
widen the temples next to music where 
the diameter as shown by the calipers 
is five inches and a half, and the upper 
sides of the forehead are greatly ex- 
panded by Ideality. He is full of en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful, and his su- 
periority asa musician is largely due to 
his fervid imagination and the lofty 
standard which his refined instincts 
create and impel him to attain. There 
is the same difference between his play- 
ing and that of other men which is 
apparent in their heads and faces. Thus, 
the great Rubinstein, weird and rugged, 
played as he looked. Von Buelow, with 
his beaver-like, mechanical forehead, 
was a master of technique, while Pade- 
rewski, whose face recalls the classical 
models of some of the great painters 
and sculptors, makes the piano speak 
all tongues, suggest all the subtle sor- 
cery of perfume, and seemingly mirror 
forth all lights, shadows and exquisite 
forms of nature’s perfect self. 

As to the intellect, the perceptives and 


higher reasoning faculties are well pro- 
portioned, but with a predominance of 
the former. He can gather knowledge 
upon a variety of subjects if he has occa- 
sion to do so, but his ability to philoso- 
phize is not likely to assert itself spon- 
taneously. He cares little for positive 
or abstract science, and values informa- 
tion only as it may be applied to his 
personal life. Size and Weight are well 
developed, and shown in asharp projec- 
tion at the inner portion of the eyebrows. 
These faculties insure dexterity in the 
execution of instrumental music. The 
width between the eyes is also very 
marked, and signifies perception of 
form, a quality indispensable to the 
music reader. 

Paderewski is not of a sufficiently 
profound nature to become pre-eminent 
as a composer. His place is rather 
within the sphere of interpretation and 
execution. He has a predominance of 
the feminine elements which nurture 
and apply, but do not create. However, 
he is a remarkable man, and one who 
should leave the world much better for 
his having lived. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, the present 
hero of the musical world, was born at 
Podalia, a province in Russian Poland, 
Nov. 6th, 1860. He began to play at 
the very early age of three years. At 
seven he was placed under a teacher, 
and learned so rapidly that after five 
years of instruction he started out as a 
public performer. At the age of eight- 
een he was appointed professor of 
music in the conservatory at Warsaw, 
and in 1884 he accepted asimilar position 
at Strassburg. In 1887, after a careful 
preparation, he made his formal debut 
as a competitor for the highest pianistic 
honors before the critical musical circles 
of Vienna, and immediately became 
recognized as one of the greatest living 
players. Three years ago he took Lon- 
don by storm, and at present he is the 
undisputed lion among the music lovers 
of the United States. 

Epa@ar C. BEALL, M.D. 
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RACE STUDIES. 
II.—Spain. 


LD Spain has been called the ‘‘ King 

Lear of the Political Stage,” and 

there is no doubt that the monarch 

nation of the sixteenth century owes its 

loss of prestige chiefly to the endowment 
of numerous daughters. 

During the chaos of the Napoleonic 
era the Spanish crown lost 3,800,000 
square miles of colonial possessions—a 
territory equal to the area of the Euro- 
pean continent, but we should not 
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underrate the abilities required for the 
actually accomplished task of maintain- 
ing an empire of that sort for the period 
of nearly three hundred years. The 
unscrupulous greed of the Spanish- 
American conquerors was offset by a 
heroic loyalty to their sovereign, a con- 
siderable administrative talent and an 
almost Roman fortitude in adversity—a 
much rarer gift than the energy inspired 
by the intoxication of success. From the 
conquest of Mexico to the end of the 
seventeenth century a series of Eldorado 
sensations lured year after year some 
fifty thousand adventurers across the 
Atlantic, and thus inevitably drained 
the population of the parent country of 
its most enterprising elements; but the 
fragments of a broken shield, exhumed 
in the ruins of Olympia, sufficed to 
reveal the composition of Corinthian 
brass, and in the character of the poor 
hidalgo, tilling the field of his hereditary 


estate, we may still trace the distinctive 
traits of the four great nations who 
flourished successively on the soil of 
Spain. 

The ancient Iberians (a nation of Cel- 
tic origin) defended their country with 
the most stubborn valor ever opposed to 
the progress of Roman conquest, and 
the history of the world offers no parallel 
to the episode of Numantia, where forty 
thousand men, women and children 
preferred self-destruction to the alterna- 
tive of captivity, and left their rural 
kinsmen no heritage but the exhortation 
to continue the war in forests and caves. 
That Iberian obstinacy has baffled the 
enterprise of more than one conqueror, 
from Charlemagne to Napoleon the 
Great, and isapt to assert itself privately 
in an unexpected manner, as when the 
Duke of Alveiro renounced a yearly 
revenue of forty thousand dollars rather 
than sign his name to a document which 
incidently described another nobleman 
under a title disputed by the ancestors of 
the Duke. At the mere mention of a 
popular fallacy which a Frenchman 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
would join you in quizzing, the country- 
man of the Cid bristles with self-defence, 
and in a controversy about the origin of 
the somewhat international myth of the 
**White Lady,” a Spanish patriot of my 
acquaintance cut short the argument 
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by rising with the remark that every 
country had ‘‘a right to its own spooks 
as much as to its own woodcocks.” 
Secretiveness and a penchant for con- 
spiracies may likewise have been inheri- 
ted from the Celtiberians, who carried 
on a defensive warfare for centuries 
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A RAGGED HIDALGO. 


after their nominal annexation to the 
Roman Empire, but the superciliousness 
of the Spanish aristocrat is rather a Latin 
characteristic, and in some of its forms 
tinctures the speech and the customs of 
the entire peninsula. ‘‘Avaunt, ye 
inferior two legged entities!” cried a 
drunken Polack, staggering about the 
streets of Breslau, and with a preference 
for a less obstreperous mode of expres- 


sion, the poorest Spaniard draws a similar 
inference from the recollection that his 
country twice formed a part of a world- 
empire. ‘‘ He has lived but sixteen years, 
but he has lived in Castile,” said a 
Spanish sergeant at the grave of his 
nephew ; and a dying Madrid cobbler 
admonished his children to ‘‘ always try 
to elevate your souls to the height of 
your family traditions.” 

‘*A horse should not pay toll for its 
rider,” said a Catalan highlander, when 
he refused to shoot a crippled French 
grenadier who had lost his way during 
the campaign of Massena. 

The dominion of the Arabs infected 
their countrymen with the Oriental love 
of the Marvellous, and Spain long 
maintained its rank as the most super- 
stitious country of Europe, though that 
pre eminence can now perhaps be dis- 
puted by eastern Lapland, where nine 
out of ten natives still dread a witch in 
every wraith of mist hovering about 
the shrubs of their dreary moorlands. 

With two exceptions all the earliest 
soldiers killed in the battle of Villame- 
dina were found to have worn amulets, 
and burial in the mantle of a friar is 
still supposed to improve the post-mor- 
tem chances of a sinner—so much so 
that in Madrid the traffic in the worn- 
out raiment of monks—the ascetic Fran- 
ciscans preferred—has become aregular 

branch of industry. Cervantes 

may have ‘‘laughed Spain’s 
chivalry away,” but the wonder- 

mania has survived his satire, 

- and duenderias( hob-goblin yarns) 

still form the staple fireside con- 
versation, and if the managers of public 
libraries would cater to popular prefer- 
ence, spook stories would outnumber 
the novels and chronicles on their 
shelves. Sailors’ yarns about Patagon- 
ian giants, thirty feet high and able to 
devour a cow at a single meal, were ac- 
cepted as ethnological facts not by their 
mess mates only, but by several Spanish 
historians of the eighteenth century. 
The first photographs were examined 
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with considerable mistrust as possible 
products of black art, and in 1809 the 
rustics of Estramadura discussed a plan 
for covering the- country with wood- 
smoke to prevent Marshal Soult from 
exposing a mirror to the rays of the 
moon and thus transmitting his reports 
to the Paris secretary of war. 
“*Couldn’t you catch a lot of spiders 
and turn them loose in the evening?” 
I once asked a Spanish guide who had in- 


to tell a pretty story of an Aragon 
amulet vender, who had sold a recruit a 
twenty-five cent charm against wounds, 
and then urged him to buy a fifty-cent 
ditto to protect his sleep against the 
nocturnal attack ofrobbers. ‘‘ But look 
here,” said the recruit, ‘‘didn't you tell 
me that first charm would make me in- 
vulnerable, so where’s the use of the 
other?” ‘*What!” cried the ped- 
dler, ‘‘do you suppose we can afford to 

















SELLING LEMONADE. 


formed me that the sight of a spider 
bodes bad luck in the forenoon and 
good luck towards sunset. ‘‘ Yes, one 
could try that,” said he, ‘‘but”—after 
some reflection—‘‘some of them might 
be on hand the next morning.” 
Appeals to the Court of Common- 
sense are, however, getting more fre 
quent, and Frederick Gerstaecker used 


work miracles night 
twenty five cents?” 
Courtesy and the love of poetry and 
eloquence were redeeming features in 
the character of the Orientalized Span 
iards, and still assert themselves in the 
social customs of their descendants. _IIl- 
paid Spanish country officials submit 
to neglect, but will stand no insult, and 


and day for 
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the sovereign himself cannot transgress 
that rule unreproved. ‘‘ They call me 
grande in my native town,” said an 
Aragon nobleman whom Charles IV. 
had ventured to banter about the short- 
ness of his stature. The most popular 
attorneys prefer the inuendo method to 
ribaldry, and a Gallician school teacher 
who had received no pay for six months 
thought it below his dignity to trouble 
the school commissioners with direct 
complaints, and only availed himself of 
a chance to intimate his grievance when 


A BASQUE, 


they asked him to explain a charge of 


partiality. ‘‘It is hard,” hesaid, ‘‘to 
expose the grammatical blunders of a 
boy who often treats me to a piece of 
bread and fresh goat cheese.” 

‘*Caballero” and ‘‘ Vuestra Merced ” 
(‘‘your mercy”) are titles which the 
raggedest Spanish water-carrier inter- 
changes with peddlers and mule drivers, 
though a Mexican tavern-keeper went 
still further when he posted a notice to 
inform his half-breed customers that 
‘“*no cavalier without breeches will 
hereafter be admitted.” 

The President of the ‘‘ Aragon Soci- 
ety for the Encouragement of Immigra- 
tion” maintained all his national dignity 
in requesting his colleagues to postpone 
the session for a day or two, because his 
only shirt was in the wash; but the 
trouble is that poverty-proof pride is 
generally alsoargument-proof. ‘‘What! 
begging for two centabos, a stout fellow 
like you, who could earn a dollar a 


day,” said an English traveler in re- 
proving an able-bodied mendicant. ‘‘I 
did not ask your advice, sir ; I asked you 
for two centabos,” replied the beggar, as 
he wrapped himself in his mantle with 
the haughty scorn of an ancient 
cynic. ‘ 

A heritage of the Roman era is also 
the practical stoicism of the typical 
Spaniard, a quality not incompatible 
with a sort of pathetic humor. ‘‘Good 
night, gentlemen,” said a one-eyed fen- 
cing master, when the stroke of a glan- 
cing foil completed the eclipse of his 
vision. The rapacity of the Spanish 
vireys is said to haveadded sixteen billion 
dollars to the circulating medium of 
Europe, but was, perhaps, not more 
than that of the Roman campaigners, 
who, for eleven centuries, were to the 
nations of the world what beasts of prey 
are to the rest of the animal kingdom. 
Even the passion for sanguinary sports 
may be explained, if not defended, by 
the traditions of a race which so long 
made slaughter a synonym of pastime. 
It must also be admitted that, compared 
with the horrors of the Circus Maximus 
cock fights and bull fights are mere 
trifles and have the incidental advantage 
of keeping idlers out of the dram shops, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors being 
strictly forbidden in most of the metro- 
politan arenas. 

From the roving Visigoths the 
Spaniards have inherited that love of 
adventure that qualified them so admir- 
ably for the exploration of a New World. 
Within fifty years of the great discov- 
ery the successors of Columbus had 
crossed and re crossed the two conti- 
nents of the Western hemisphere in so 
many different directions that their 
maps of the two Americas were correct 
in all essentials, even to the net work 
of giant streams in the woods of the 
equatorial region. Before the end of the 
sixteenth century Spanish missionaries 
had visited all the principal native tribes 
of the vast territory united under the 
sceptre of Castile; but it is true that the 
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Same spirit of enterprise has a good deal 
to do with the everlasting Civil wars of 
the Spanish-American republics. “Que 
quire? es la vida de un hombre,” 
‘what better do you want? fighting 1s 
the life element of a true man,” said a 
Mexican insurgent leader, when an 
American resident suggested the time- 
liness of a truce. That ‘guerilla in 
stinct,” asa modern traveler calls it, was 
first developed by the aggressions of 
Rome and Carthage and confirmed dur- 
ing the six hundred years’ wars against 
the power of the Moors, whose adver- 
saries had come to consider rebellion 
the first duty of a Spanish patriot. Th® 
countless crusades against the strong- 
holds of the Caliph may also explain 
the otherwise wholly unaccountable fe_ 
rocity of intolerance which threatened 
to depopulate the Netherlands and actu- 
ally depopulated the West Indies and 
large areas of South and Central Amer- 
ica. Neither religious ardor nor the 
innate love of cruelty would have in- 
spired the massacre of idolatrous sav- 
ages if, in the vocabulary of the con- 
querors, ‘‘ heretic” and ‘‘enemy” had 
not become interchangeable terms. 

The Visigoths werea Teutonic nation, 
akin to the valiant colonists of Sweden 
and Norway, and the credulity of their 
descendants has not wholly obliterated 
a substratum of strong common sense— 
witness the mother-wit of the peasants 
and their inimitable national proverbs : 
“Stop cursing the roads and grease 
your wheels,” ‘‘Trust the wolf if you, 
stable is stout,” ‘‘Soldered chain and 
patched friendship will stand no strain,” 
**Don’t make laws to hang little thieves 
till your boys are grown,” ‘‘ Venture, to 
give luck a chance, but beware lest bad 
luck take it.” 

In Spanish America, too, the Altar 
of the Graces has votaries among the 
children of the poorest ranchero: 


C’est du haut de son trone un Roi 
cipité, 

Qui garde sur son front un trait de Ma- 
jesté, 


pre- 
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—‘‘a king uncrowned, still clothed in 
dignity,”—though, it is true, sometimes 
also in the tinsel of bombast, and the 
most amazing compound of ignorance 
and fiery eloquence ever heard on this 
distracted planet was perhaps the speech 
of the swashbuckler, Cortina, at the 
supper-table of the American Consul. 
‘*All Republics should combine; all 
true Republicans should be friends, 
whether they worship the cross, the 
crescent or the stars and stripes of the 
United States.” 

The achievements of the Spanish 
world-conquerors have not saved their 
descendants from the reproach of sloth ; 
but Montaigne already reminds us that 
abstemiousness should not be mistaken 
for indolence. In Andalusia frugality, 
combined with the country of a fertile 
soil, leaves little motive for industry, but 
where climatic conditions supply that 
motive, the natives are as thrifty as 
Scotch highlanders : 


Los bravos Catalanes 
De piedras hacen panes, 


—‘* Catalonians turn stones into bread,” 
has become a proverb on both sides of 
the Pyrenees. 

Moreover, the exigencies of civiliza- 
tion have begun to stimulate enterprise 
from Burgos to Cadiz, and the multipli- 
cation of newspapers and printing- 
presses proves that the demand for in- 
tellectual novelties, too, has increased. 
Within the last forty years Spain has, 
indeed, advanced at a rate unprece- 
dented in any former century of our 
chronological era. The spectres of the 
Middle Ages still lurk in the caves of the 
romantic old peninsula, but railways 
and telegraphs have broken the spell of 
isolation, and the summits of the Sierras 
gleam in the morning light of the twen- 
tieth century. 

F. L. Oswap, M.D. 


[To be continued. }* 


* (Chapter III: France.) 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


CHALKLEY J. 


Chalkley J. Hambleton was born 
April 1st, 1829, in upper Oxford, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., and was descended 
from a long line of Quaker ancestors, 
several of whom _ were preachers. 
While a boy he lost both his parents 
and was early thrown upon his own 
efforts and responsibilities. 

Working upon the farm of an uncle 
with whom he lived, and attending a 


HAMBLETON. 


assistance to him, in inspiring him 
with confidence in his own abilities and 
directing him in the way of success. 
He had learned the elements of phono- 
graphic shorthand from a kecturer at a 
country lyceum in his native town, 
and then studied and practiced it a few 
minutes at least each day for two or three 
years, until he became an expert writer. 
In the spring of 1849 he went to New 
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CHALKLEY J. HAMBLETON. 


country school in the winter till about 
18 years of age, he then entered Whites- 
town Seminary near Utica, N. Y., fora 
course of study. He supported himself 
mainly by working mornings and vaca- 
tions in the gardens of the village and 
in the harvest field, and teaching school 
one winter in the vicinity. In 1848 he 
obtained a phrenological examination 
by Mr. L. N. Fowler, who was then 
lecturing in Utica. This proved a great 


York City, and soon obtained a position 
as amanuensis for Dr. Joel Shew, who 
was then preparing several of his works 
on the hydropathic treatment of dis- 
eases, 

At that time there were not a dozen 
phonographic reporters in the country. 
In the fall of that year he was employed 
as reporter by Fowler & Wells, then 
in their old Nassau Street rooms, being 
the second phonographic reporter that 
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ever worked for that firm. His princi- 
pal work for the first year was reporting 
and writing out the delineations of 
character of those who came to the office 
for examinations. He then traveled 
about a year with L. N. Fowler during 
one of his extended lecturing tours 
through several States. 

In addition to reporting for Prof. 
Fowler he sold books, made arrange- 
ments for lectures, engaged halls, and 
attended to the business matters gener- 
ally. During these two years he had 
read and become familiar with most of 
the various works on physiology, 
phrenology, hygiene and kindred sub- 


conducted under the name of Fowler, 
Wells & Co. 

The business of the housesoon became 
a marked success. A large number of 
the works published and dealt in by the 
parent house, and others on similar 
subjects, were distributed through New 
England from this centre; successful 
classes and courses of lectures were 
kept up each winter at their rooms, and 
large numbers of persons availed them- 
selves of the benefits of examinations. 

At the close of the year 1854, Mr. 
Hambleton took the ‘‘ Western Fever” 
then becoming so prevalent among 
young men, and determined to try his 


HAMBLETON AND BUTLER.* 


jects published by Fowler & Wells. 
His mental growth and development 
were marked, and his business ability 
and promise were appreciated by his 
employers, and when, in the fall of 1851, 
they opened their branch house in 
Boston, Mr. Hambleton, though one of 
the youngest of their employees, was 
selected to go on and take the business 
management of the new enterprise, 
while the professional department was 
conducted by Mr. David P. Butler, an 
able, skilful and experienced phrenolo 
gist. Both were soon taken in as part- 
ners in the new concern, which was 


pluck and luck for a time in the bustle 
and whirl of Chicago, then a young 
city of 50,000 inhabitants. Mr. Butler 
soon afterward became the proprietor 
of this Boston house and assumed its 
entire management. 

On arriving at Chicago Mr. Hamble- 
ton went into the real estate business, 
studied law and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1858. His specialty in the law has 
been that relating to real estate titles. 

He has resided in Chicago since 1855, 





*Copied from a daguerreotype taken while Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Hambleton were associates in the 
Boston house. 
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excepting in the years 1861-2, which 
were spent in the Rocky Mountains. He 
was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Chicago from 1869 to 
1875, and was an active worker on the 
Committee on Finance and also on the 
committee that examined ail teachers 
applying for situations in the public 
schools of the city. 

He spent the summers of 1870 and 
1873 traveling in Europe. 

He was disowned by the Society of 
Friends in 1871 for being married by a 
“*hireling minister” in violation of 
their discipline. 

Of late years he has devoted himself, in 
a business way, to his own real estate in- 
terests, and is now a man of wealth and 
high business standing. His early op- 
portunities and love of the study of 
human nature have made him a supe- 
rior judge of character. He is seldom 
deceived in any one, for he is able to 
read persons at first sight. His favorite 
studies have continued to be those re- 
lating to the growth and development 
of the human race, including ethnology, 
human antiquities and genealogy. He 
has traced several of his ancestral lines 
back over 200 years and published a 
family genealogy. 

In 1868 he married Miss Emma Lan- 
der, daughter of William H. and Har- 
riet (Spaulding) Lander, descendants of 
old Cape Cod families and of Mayflower 
pilgrims. 

In reply toa letter of inquiries the fol- 
lowing further particulars have been 
received from Mr. Hambleton: 

“*T have always made it a rule to have 
some one subject on hand of a scientific 
or historical nature, for study and in- 
vestigation, aside from business, and 
been quite an extensive reader. Have 
traveled a good deal for recreation and 
study—have been in every state in the 
union but one; to Europe three times— 
besides Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece and 
Turkey. I am specially interested in 
Ancient Egypt, her people and produc- 
tions, etc. 


“In the great Chicago fireof 1871 my 
office and dwelling were both destroyed 
the same night, with all their contents 
except a few clothes and personal effects 
which we carried in our hands as we 
fled from the flames. When young 
nearly all my relatives and elder associ- 
ates were Hicksite Friends and ‘‘Radical 
Reformers” and embraced the principles 
of Anti Slavery, Temperance, Woman's 
Rights, Grahamism, Watercure, etc. 
An uncle with whom I lived kept a 
station on the ‘‘ Underground Road,” 
and as a boy I often carried food and 
water to fugitive slaves hid away in 
the straw mow in the barn. Thus very 
early in my career I became an instru- 
ment, consciously or unconsciously in 
a movement that was destined to bring 
about a great political revolution. 

I became personally acquainted with 
many of the early reformers, as Lucretia 
Mott, the Burleighs, Garrison, Phillips, 
Fred Douglas, Theodore Parker (whose 
church I attended when in Boston), 
John Brown and others. One feature 
of my early life was (necessarily) rigid 
economy. When getting my education 
at Whitestown I boarded myself and for 
the first year my board averaged lessthan 
fifty cents a week. I had a record of 
every cent I then spent till it was burnt 
in the Chicago fire. The wiuter I taught 
school north of Utica I got $12 per month 
and boarded round among the patrons. 

“The principal feature of my real 
estate business has been selling lots and 
homes to people of moderate means on 
easy payments--and I have waited on 
several who were, unfortunate or im- 
provident, over twenty years before mak- 
ing the final paynent. The principal traits 
of my character are, you know, nothing 
brilliant or meteoric, but good natural 
ability, a hard worker, indomitable 
perseverance, a practical turn of mind, 
good common sense, great economy, 
love of gain, good judgment of human 
nature and a high sense of honesty and 
integrity in all transactions.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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CHOOSING HOUSES. 

N selecting a house, says a practical 
writer in Chambers Journal,or asite 

for a new one, remember that where the 
sun will shine on the house for some 
hours a day one element of good is se- 
cured, especially if the sunshine enters 
at the windows of the living rooms or 
rooms most used during the daytime, 
After the aspect has been found to be 
suitable, and that a plentiful supply of 
sun and air is insured, attention should 
be given to the general position and con- 
struction of the house. If the ground 
is all porous, a layer of concrete not less 
than six inches thick, and composed of 
cement or lime and broken bricks or 
gravel, should be spread over the whole 
of the ground covered by the building. 
This will prevent the passage of ground 
air up through the floors. Air will 
travel through the ground for some dis- 
tance, and, as it invariably becomes 
contaminated by taking up carbonic 
acid gas in its passage, it is not suitable 
for inhaling. The house acts as a sucker 
on the ground; and if, unfortunately, 
the site is one on ‘‘made” ground—that 
is, composed of all the refuse of a town— 
the ground air becomes the medium of 
disease. No houses should be built 
without a well-ventilated air space 
between the earth and the ground floor, 
especially if the layer of concrete on 
the surface is omitted. The walls should 
be built of good hard-burnt bricks or 
non-porous stones set in lime or cement 
mortar. Common under burnt bricks 
or porous stones hold moisture, which 
evaporates with the rise in temperature, 
and so chills the air in the house. If 
the bricks or stones of the walls are 
suspected of holding moisture the whole 
of the external surfaces should be cov- 
ered with cement, or tiled or slated 
above. The foundations of the walls 
should rest on thick beds of concrete 
bedded in the earth ; and to prevent the 
ground damp rising up the walls a 
damp-proof course of slates, in cement, 
or a bed of asphalt, should be laid in the 


full thickness or width of the wall just 
above the ground line. Dryness in this 
climate is so essential to health thatany 
building which in its floors, walls or 
roof sins by admitting moisture, should 
be rejected as a place of residence by 
those who value their health. In trop- 
ical climates buildings are constructed 
to keep out the heat ; but here we build 
to retain the heat and keep out thecold. 
Of course in this latitude it is impossible 
to avoid a certain amount of indoor con- 
finement which, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, is less conducive to 
health than living entirely in the open 
air. But from this very fact that the 
exegencies of our civilization pervert 
and corrupt our instincts until we 
scarcely know what is natural or nor- 
mal, it becomes all the more important 
to be on our guard in this matter of 
healthful habitations. Next to the evils 


of alcohol, opium and tobacco, the ef- 
fects of unhygienic atmospheric condi- 
tions are perhaps the worst. 


>O2—____—_ 


THEN. 


I, 
O, 1 wonder who will love me 
When of all youth’s charms bereft, 
When the roses all have faded 
And the thorns alone are left. 
In the sunshine of life’s summer 
Sweet it is to bask in smiles 
Supping Flattery’s honeyed chalice 
Willing captive to her wiles. 
Every streamlet laughs and gurgles, 
Every bird note thrills with love, 
E’en the winds grow soft and tender 
Purring in the leaves above. 

II. 
But when down the slope of Autumn 
Where the dun clouds mask the sun, 
Sitting in the lengthening shadows 
Of a day that’s nearly done, 
Clad in sere and sombre garments, 
Robbed of every subtle grace, 
Gone the golden glint of tresses, 
Vanished every charm of face, 
Then who'll share my lonely quiet, 
Watch with me the waning light, 
Hold my shriveled fingers fondly 
Through life’s winter and life’s night ? 

ALMEDA COSTELLO. 
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TALENT AND CHARACTER 


THEIR STUDY AND CULTURE 
CHAPTER V. 
THE SKULL MADE THIN BY BRAIN ACTIVITY. 


It has already been stated that the 
bone is nourished and grows and 
changes in its form under the physio- 
logical laws of growth the same as the 
skin or bark of a tree, which is designed 
as a covering and a friend, and itcan be 
modified to suit the growing brain, as 
the shell the growing clam, the bark the 
growing tree, or skin the growing fruit. 
The walnut is first small but it has a 
shell, and the growth of the shell ac- 
commodates the growing fruit within 
and serves as a protection rather than a 
prison. People sometimes forget that 
the skull and other bones are alive and 
susceptible to growth and development, 
just as the other tissues are. This being 
true, if a particular part of the brain be- 
comes specially active, the skull becomes 
thin by the over activity of the brain be- 
neath it. The bony matter is absorbed 
and carried into the general circulation 
and is reconstructed on a larger pattern 
further out. If a portion of the brain 
becomes dormant, as sometimes in old 
age the intellect ceases to be active, the 
skull there becomes thickened. 

We have an interesting illustration of 
a case, Fig. 38, representing a skull 
which was presented for public exam- 
ination at one of my lectures. It will 
be seen that there are certain parts of the 
skull that are light and other portions 
that are opaque, dark. Outward from 
the corner of the eyebrow there is a 
round spot which is bright, and the 
lower and back sections of the skull are 
also light. The forehead and top head 
are dark. It will be observed that there 
is a candle inserted in the foramen mag- 
num or opening in the base of the skull 
where the spinal cord unites with the 


brain, and the effect of the light of that 
candle is to render the portions of the 
skull covering the active parts of the 
brain brilliantly lighted; the opaque 
and dark portions of the skull are those 
which covered those parts of the brain 
that became torpid by disease. The in- 
cident I copy from my diary, which was 
carefully kept at the time, and is here 
copied from ‘‘ Forty Years in Phrenol- 
ogy,” page 81: 

‘*A most interesting fact occurred in 
South Deerfield, Mass., at one of our 
public lectures when Mr. Buell] and I 
were traveling together. We had given 
several lectures, and the whole people 
seemed aroused in the interest of our 
subject. There was a Dr. A., who pro- 
fessed to be adisbeliever in Phrenology, 
and had announced his disbelief to all 
the people. We were carrying all the 
citizens with us, and the doctor felt that 
he must seem to the people to be on the 
losing side unless he could make a rally 
and break us down, or bring the science 
into discredit. 

“*T rose one evening to commence the 
lecture, when Dr. A. addressed me from 
the back part of the room, and requested 
permission to say that he had a skull 
with him which he desired to submit for 
public examination at the close of the 
lecture. He said he knew the person 
well during life, and had written the 
facts so as to compare them with the 
statements of the Phrenologist. 

‘**T replied, ‘We will not wait till the 
close of the lecture, for if we make a 
mistake, as the doctor evidently hopes 
and expects we will, the audience may 
not care to hear anything more on the 
subject, and I might not feel in the 
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mood to lecture. So if we are to be 


vanquished, I prefer to have it done 
Please 


while I am in full strength. 
bring forward the skull.’ 


each side just where the organ of Tune 
is located, on a space about as large as a 
quarter of a dollar. This was very 
bright from the light, ard apparently 


FIG. 38.—SKULL MADE THIN AND THICK IN PARTS BY ILLNESS, 


‘*Mr. Buell and I examined the skull 
carefully while the audience remained 
in an excited, whispering state. Be 
hind the desk, out of sight of the audi- 
ence, we put a lighted candle, which 
we carried for such uses, into the skull, 
and found that the light shone through 
it at the sides and back part of it in the 
region of the passions and propensities, 
as if the skull were made of a few thick- 
nesses of oiled paper. In front, in the 
region of the intellect, all was dark, as 
if the skull were very thick, except on 


scarcely thicker than letter paper. Be- 
sides, the front half of the skull felt 
heavy, and, holding it in the center it 
would balance forward, with a bump. 
We noticed that the form of the head 
was like that of a female, the bones of 
the face were light, and the general 
quality of the bone was delicate and the 
teeth were young. Our conclusion hav- 
ing been thus reached, I called fora 
person to act as reporter, to take down 
all that would be said, so as to compare 
it with the biographical paper the doctor 
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had prepared. All things being ready, 
and the audience painfully intent to 
hear the statement, I commenced slow- 
ly, so that every word could be written: 

‘*This is the skull of a female about 
twenty yearsold. She had a well bal- 
anced head and character up to about 
fourteen years of age, was bright and 
intelligent, a good scholar, and am- 
bitious, energetic, and affectionate ; but 
something happened about that time 
that spoiled her intellect with the single 
exception that her musical talent re- 
mained very active. Meanwhile the 
propensities were made unduly active, 
and not being regulated by the intellect 
or moral sentiments, she became quar- 
relsome, cruel, cunning, avaricious, 
gluttonous, and inclined to social de- 
basement.’ 

‘*T then called on the doctor to send 
up the biography. But he hesitated and 
said ‘the description had in some 
respects corresponded with the real 
character, but he thought it was all 
guess work.’ 

“I replied: ‘Doctor, you brought 
this skull and offered it as a challenge, 
saying you had the sketch written in 
your pocket; that you knew all about 
the person who carried the skull, and 
now you try to palm off an oral state- 
ment and insult us by the claim that if 
we have in any sense described the per- 
son it is ‘‘ guess work.” This course is 
unfair, it is unmanly, and being a medi- 
cal man, it is wholly unprofessional. I 
demand ‘‘Caesar’s will,” and hope the 
gentleman near the door will not permit 
the doctor to carry it away. It is due to 
the audience, it is due to us, it is due to 
the doctor, and to truth, that we have it 
to compare with our statement. 

‘*Then the audience clamored for it, 
and the doctor sent it up. I theninvited 
the venerable Deacon Graves, who 
occupied a front seat, to ascend the 
platform and read both papers. First, 
the doctor’s, then our statement. If I 
remember correctly, the whispering in 
the audience had ceased, and there was 


stillness that could be felt. The good 
deacon read with dignity : 

‘*** The skull presented is that of a girl 
who was remarkably bright in every re- 
spect, and possessed a most excellent 
disposition until she was about fourteen 
and a half years old. She was forward 
as a scholar, and excellent in music, 
She took a heavy cold, followed by 
brain fever, and when she recovered 
from it her intellect was utterly gone, 
except the single faculty of music, and 
though she lived six years as an idiot, 
she would sing like a nightingale. Her 
temper became very violent, and she 
was a terror to her friends, and what 
was worse, she became vulgar and ob- 
scene. She was a patient of mine, and 
I knew her entire history.’ 

‘*The audience listened to the reading 
of my statement, and then broke out in 
prolonged applause. 

‘*The doctor then came forward tothe 
platform and took me by the hand, say- 
ing: ‘This removes the only stumbling- 
block I had in regard to the acceptance 
of Phrenology asa science. I thought 
a head so well shaped would deceive 
you, but you have not only described 
her, as she really was before she was 
ill, but as she was after sickness spoiled 
her, which I thought it impossible for 
auybody to do.’ 

‘**T put it to vote if the lecture should 
then be given, and I really have for- 
gotten how the vote stood, but Dr. A., 
having taken a seat in front, I know he 
voted for the lecture. While we re- 
mained in town he did all he could to 
make our stay a pleasure and a profit.” 

Perhaps the above statement is suffi- 
cient to cover the whole subject, but we 
may say that if we had had the living 
case, we should instantly have detected 
the fact that she was an idiot from her ap- 
pearanee. If wecould have laid a hand 
on the top of the head and could have in- 
duced the subject to speak or cough, the 
top head would have been destitute of 
a vibration which belongs to a subject 
that has a thin skull. If we had laid 
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the hands on each side of the skull, 
where it looks white and where, doubt- 
less, it would have felt hot to the hand, 
there would have been a sense of vibra- 
tion if the patient had spoken, and thus 
we could have determined what portions 
of the brain were stupid and dull and 
what were active and excitable. 

But we are not now arguing that 
every skull in every case, where disease 
may have disturbed the normal activity 
of certain parts of the brain, can always 
be determined by an external examina- 
tion. Our object now is to show that 
Phrenology is true, that different parts 
of the brain manifest different faculties, 
and that the skull is always thin over a 
very active brain, and is likely to be 
made thin over those parts of the brain 
that are specially active, and thicker 
over those parts which are inactive. In 
the case of this subject, the shape of the 
head indicated what the girl was at 
fourteen years of age ; that her intellect 
was good, her moral sentiments were 
well developed, and the light being put 
into the skull indicated what parts 
of the {brain had become inactive and 
what parts had remained active ; and 
the character corresponded with the 
phrenological explanation of the case. 

I was acquainted with a lady in 
Brooklyn, Mrs. D., who was very intel- 
ligent and -well educated. She had 
large Veneration which gave devoutness 
and not very large Spirituality, 
which permitted doubt and disbelief. 
She was inclined to be an intellectual 
skeptic on the subject of religion, and 
though she would intellectually criti- 
cise the methods and beliefs and man- 
ners of religious teaching, her Venera- 
tion was so large and active that it would 
attract her to hear all the preachers of 
renown, and she would wait at the foot 
of the pulpit stairs until the minister 
came down, and cordially thank him 
for the interest which his discourse had 
awakened in her mind; and being a 
stately and splendid looking woman of 
fine appearance and conversation, she 


commanded his respect, and she would 
ask him when he would give her an 
hour to converse with her on religious 
topics. He would politely set the day 
and hour, when she might visit him, and 
with her culture and her sharp intellec- 
tual criticism she would command his 
respect, and sometimes bother him with 
her questions and answers; and her 
intellectual skepticism on religious sub- 
jects was noted, and she was equally 
noted for the deep interest that she 
seemed to take in the subject of religion; 
she was drawn to it and could not ac- 
cept it theoretically; she had the feel- 
ing, but her intellect craved an analy- 
sis anda demonstration that would 
remove all doubt, and she was troubled 
to get it. She finally had apoplexy, and 
the apoplexy occurred in the very point 
of Veneration; and they made a post- 
mortem examination, removed the skull 
cap, and the skull over a place about as 
large as Veneration occupies was worn 
so thin that it was transparent almost 
when they looked at the lightthrough it. 


FIG. 39.—CHILD’S SKULL ILLUMINATED. 


We now present in figures 39, 40, 41, 
photographic illustrations of three skulls 
that have been subjected to experiments 
with the electric light by R. I. Brown. 

Fig. 39 is the skull of a child; the 
skull was thin, as the light places show, 
and to human sight when it was illumin- 
ated it looked like some thin china-ware 
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vessel, not transparent, but was very 
thin and emitted light all over it; but 
when the process of photographing was 
undertaken, the room being dark, the 
light which was rendered through the 
skull was not sufficient to make a very 


Acquisitiveness. The light spots are 
located as follows: The upper ones 
are the location of Ideality, upward 
and backward from the location of 
Tune, which is also light The lower 
large section of light shows Alimentive- 
ness, Destructiveness and Acquitiveness. 
The skull itself shows these regions 
very prominently developed, and the 
light placed inside illumines the side 
brilliantly. See the difference between 


>) the front parts of 39 and 40; the child 


FIG. 40.—A MURDFRER. 


distinct photograph. It will be noticed 
that there is light shown in every part 
of the forehead, along the side head, in 
the back and base and along the upper 
side head. This experiment 
can be tried in a dark room 
with a taper or candle, and 
it will please the medical 
student to see how brilliantly 
the light will show itself, 
especially through the skulls 
of children. 

Fig. 40 is a side view of a 
skull we have in our posses- 
sion showing that the front 
part of the head was narrow, 
pinched and diminutive, and 
that the portion lying behind 
the line drawn vertically from 
EK, the location of the ear, was 
comparatively large. Tre 
intellectual region is very weak; the 
moral is also weak ; while the region of 
propensity and force was decidedly 
strong. This is the skull of a murderer 
having strong Firmness and Self-esteem, 
large Destructiveness, Secretiveness and 


a was extra intellectual and sympathetical, 


and had the mental temperament, and 
was probably precocious, and was re- 
lieved from the worldly struggle early. 
Fig. 40, the murderer, was hanged in 
the prime of life; he was low in his 
tastes and tendencies, selfish and brutal 
and criminal in his conduct. 

Fig. 41 is an adult skull and the large 
patches of white show the activity in the 
region of Ideality, Sublimity, Cautious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness and Alimentiveness. That 
is a well proportioned skull. It is as 
large behind the ears as that of the mur- 
derer (Fig. 40) and very much larger in 


FIG 41.—ADULT SKULL ILLUMINATED. 


the intellectual and moral regions. This 
man had the intellectual and moral 
qualities sufficiently strong to regulate 
the propensities and passions. Fig. 40 
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had the propensities and passions no 
stronger than 41, but he had less of the 
guiding and restraining traits, and prob- 
ably poor culture and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, which combined to lead 
him in the lines of low life and despic- 
able conduct. 


FIG 42,—DIANA WATERS, VENERATION 
VERY LARGE, 


Figs. 42 and 43 are a front and side 
view of the cast of the head of Diana 
Waters, who was a resident of the city 
of Philadelphia and died there. She 
was regarded as a religious lunatic. She 
had Veneration and Cautiousness very 
large, Spirituality and Conscientious- 
ness large, and Hope moderate. She 


FIG. 43.—DIANA WATERS. 


was remarkable for her devotional en- 
thusiasm; when an impulse of prayer 
came over her, she would kneel in the 
street and pray. Gentlemen have told 
me that her prayers had an unction 


which seemed to bring the very heavens 
down, and hundreds of men would stand 
with heads uncovered as they came 
along, and people at a distance would 
hasten to hear her prayer to partake of 
its divine inspiration. After her death 
her skull was examined, and over the 
region of Veneration it had become so 
thin that it was literally worn through 
by the superior action of that part of the 
brain; it had wanted room and the skull 
had been developed into a hill and 
kindly absorbed from the inside to make 
room. In the front view of the head 
the region of Veneration towers up very 
high, located, as it is, on the middle line 
of the top head. In the side view, Fig. 
43, the elevation is shown. She was not 
remarkable for her intellect; she had 
very little culture; she earned her living 
by washing, and when she was ap 
proaching home with a basket of clothes 
to be washed she would set the basket 
down against the house on the sidewalk, 
and kneel down in the corner by the 
steps, and, as before described, would 
have an audience of scoresor even hun- 
dreds of reverent and entranced listen- 


FIG. 44.—PATTY CANNON, MURDERESS. 


Patty Cannon had a fine intellect, 
small veneration and powerful passions. 
She lived in Maryland, near the line 
of Delaware. She was at the head of a 
gang of desperados who stole slaves and 
run them south, was arrested for many 
murders, and commited suicide in jail 
about 1830. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


HUMAN PURSUITS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


LAW AND SCIENCE. 

This is an age of “‘ specialism ;” it is not 
only one of the signs of the times, but is in- 
evitable as things are now constituted. 

Formerly, professors of Chemistry would 
also teach Physics, and sometimes had 
time enough to pay some attention to other 
branches; nowadays, both sciences are so 
large and so comprehensive that no man 
dare attempt to master more than one 
or two subdivisions of either. Organic 
Chemistry, or as it is now called, 
the ‘‘Chemistry of the Carbon Com- 
pounds,” is so multiplex that a whole 
lifetime’s work can be expended upon even 
one small part of the subject, as evidenced 
by the epoch-making work now carried on in 
Germany, to which we owe such invaluable 
medicines as ‘‘Antipyrin,” *‘‘Acetanilid,” 
‘*Sulphonal,” and the like. In Physics, 
again, we have observers devoting a life- 
time in settling such apparently simple 
things as ‘‘ melting points,” or ‘‘ vapor den- 
sities,” or the liquefaction of air and other 
gases ; by means of such researches, never- 
theless, our great men have been earning 
for themselves an undying name, and the 
applause and thankfulness of their less 
scientific, comparatively unskilled fellow- 
citizens. 

The same necessity exists in Medicine 
and the collateral sciences, because the ad- 
vance of knowledge is so fast and so exten- 
sive that no one has either the brain or the 
time to acquire and utilize all of it. 

We thus see, by parity of reasoning, that 
‘*specialism ” must also invade the legal 
ranks if lawyers are to be fit to handle any 
but the ordinary line of cases. We have, 
it is true, Insurance, Real Estate, Admiralty 
and other branches of practice, but no- 
where do legal luminaries exhibit them- 
selves to such disadvantage as in scientific 
cases involving technicalities. 

What do lawyers know of the “‘ Torcular 
Herophili,” or the membrane of ‘‘ Desce- 


- 


met?’’? How can they distinguish between 
‘* distal’ and ‘‘. proximal,” or know the dif- 
ference between the ‘‘mesoblast” and 
‘** hypoblast ?” 

We see the absurdity of things when an 
awkward landsman wrestles with nautical 
lore; in Science it is less obvious to the 
common folk, though a still greater puzzle 
to the bar. 

In Electricity again, what does he know 
about “E. M. F.” and “ volts,” ‘“‘amperes,’”’ 
**coulombs,” or ‘‘ calories,” or why Ohm's 
formula CXR=E is true, or what it 
means ? 

Worse yet is Chemistry with its *‘ Ben- 
zanilide,” ‘‘Methylacetanilid,’’‘‘Methyloxy- 
chinazin,” now, for short, called ‘‘ Phenyl- 
monomethyl-pyrazolon,” all worse than 
Choctaw to the uninitiated. 

No lawyer can tell what moment he may 
need just such special knowledge, so con- 
spicuous by its absence in most members of 
the bur, a large part of whom, we fear an 
increasingly large part, have not enjoyed a 
liberal education, and are therefore devoid 
of even a smattering of the things outside 
their own narrow sphere. 

In cases of Toxicology and Morbid Anat- 
omy, where life and reputation hang in the 
balance, the tables are often turned by a 
correct understanding of some small detail, 
as in a recent New York poisoning case, 
truly a ‘‘ cause celebre,” where aconviction 
has been reached. 

No lawyer can make people see what he 
himself does not understand thoroughly, 
and no doubt many convictions and acquit- 
tals have been reached, contrary to justice, 
purely through the inability of counsel to 
do their best in such points. 

An example isa very celebrated recent 
English poisoning case, where, though the 
jury rightly convicted at last, yet it was 
with some hesitancy, due solely to the fact 
that the skillful quibbling for the defence 
had befogged the jury, by successfully con- 
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fusing the pathological appearances in Ar- 
senical poisoning and those in some cases 
of non-toxic Enteritis. The medical experts 
of the Government noted this attempt and 
urgently advised calling witnesses in rebut- 
tal, who were present in court, but the law- 
yers could not be made to see the point, 
and so nearly lost their case that the 
wretched culprit, an unfaithful wife as well 
as murderess, succeeded in getting her well- 
merited sentence commuted. 

In the New York poison case just con- 
cluded, the defence were so obtuse as to 
produce affidavits in court purporting to 
show the “opium habit” of the unfortu- 
nate victim ; not seeing that addiction to 
opium would make her comparatively in- 
sensitive to the drug and thus, by use of it, 
having experience of it, would not be at all 
likely to take an overdose, thus reducing 
the probability of their own contention 
that she accidentally took such overdose! 
Again, her addiction would cause her to 
need a much larger fatal dose if given to 
poison her, and as she was proven and ad- 
mitted to have died by morphia, these peo- 
ple’s affidavits only weakened their own 
side, and proved that the victim was given 
a still larger lethal dose of the drug than at 
first supposed, no doubt, greatly to the 
amusement of the prosecution’s experts. 

In the rapid advancement of science as 
connected with the development of chemis- 
try, physiology, electricity and mechanism, 
it is becoming every year more important 
that the great profession of the law, which 
has to deal with every phase of humanlife, 
in its joys, hopes, hardships, property and 
crimes, should have such extended and 
minute information in connection with 
these great interests as shall secure speedy 
justice to clients and the public. When 
some great murder trial is occupying the 
court, thirty or forty days in quarreling 
over the technicalities of physiology and 
chemistry as applied to cases of injury or 
poisoning, other pressing public business 
has to wait for the tedious litigation which, 
were it in the hands of judges and lawyers 
who are competent scientific experts, could 
be done perhaps in a tenth part of the time, 
and with much more certainty of just de- 
cisions. 

In this age of electrical work applied to 


lighting cities and the propulsion of cars 
and machinery and even the instrument for 
the execution of criminals, what wasted 
time and manifestation of misinformation 
and ignorance have been ventilated in legis- 
lative halls and in courts of justice within 
the last five years on the subject of electric- 
ity! It isnot enough that the parties pro 
and con shall bring in their chosen and pos- 
sibly interested expert witnesses; they will 
disagree before the court. The lawyers and 
the court ought to know enough about the 
subject to handle these expert witnesses 
who wrangle in disagreements in their 
testimony as to the merits of the ques- 
tion. 

There are no finer minds than are engaged 
at the bar, and those who have the talent 
and the general education qualifying them 
for high positions at the bar and on the 
bench should take special training in physi- 
ology, anatomy, toxicology, chemistry and 
electricity so that in such questions there 
may be some persons present besides inter- 
ested witnesses who know enough of the 
principles involved to reach justice by a 
straight line and a short one. For instance, 
in the eight thousand lawyers of New York 
city, there should be at least twenty-five 
lawyers, men of ability and general educa- 
tion, who should be so thoroughly trained 
in those scientific fields of inquiry as to be 
able to talk microbes, antiseptics and 
anaesthetics and related topics as clearly as 
professors in medical colleges understand 
them, and such would be called on as ex- 
pert lawyers; and then expert physicians, 
anatomists and electricians might come 
before them, and lawyers and court would 
understand what they were talking about as 
in common cases they understand the com- 
mon and statute law. This would be a 
saving to clients, to the community in the 
time of courts, anda means of securing jus- 
tice to all concerned. The thought of 
clearing a man by hook or crook if he is 
guilty, or of condemning a man because the 
District Attorney is ambitious to win the 
case, whether guilty or innocent, adulter- 
ates the court of justice to one of fraud and 
injustice. 

A golden arch over the seat of justice 
ina court room should be made of these 
words, Fiat Justitia, ruat celum. 
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A PHRENOLOGIST AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES—THE CUM- 
MERAGUNGA MISSION STATION. 


N the northern bank of the Mur- 
ray in the Colony of New South 
Wales, is situated a little native station. 
Here has recently been solved a psy- 
chological problem in such fashion as to 
give a flat contradiction to the state- 
ments of many scientific writers. It 
was during a professional tour in the 
Riverine district that I became cogni- 
zant of the efforts made by the ‘‘ Aborig- 
ines Protective Association,” and, as 
many of your readers have probably 
heard but one side of the question, it 
may interest them to hear the other. 
It was on a lovely June morning, 
just after sun-rise, that we left the little 
town of Nathalia behind us. The sky 


was cloudless, the air fresh and per- 
fumed with the odor of the bush; thou- 
sands of birds gave an air of life to the 
wilds and distracted our attention from 
the monotony of the journey. At1P.M. 


we arrived on the southern bank of the 
Murray River, and were ferried across 
in a flat-bottomed boat by a sturdy half 
caste, and so reached the opposite shore 
and climbed the steep bank. We pro- 
ceeded through the village and found 
that it was composed of a number of 
neatly built cottages surrounded by nice- 
ly laid out gardens ; the fences forming 
the inclosures are of Murray pine, and 
are rather artistic productions. A num- 
ber of the inhabitants, clothed in full 
European costume, were walking in the 
streets, giving an appearance of life and 
animation to the settlement. 

Arriving at the manager’s (Mr. Fer- 
guson) abode I was introduced to him; 
he kindly invited us to luncheon where 
we met Mrs. Ferguson, the superintend- 
ent (Mr. Pridham) and the matron 
(Mrs. Pridham). Itis mainly tothe un- 
wearied efforts of these ladies and gentle- 
men that the station owes its present 
prosperity. 

After an interesting conversation we 
went to the chapel where the natives 


were assembled for afternoon service. 
I felt much impressed by the quiet, self- 
possessed manner in which they ac- 
cepted our arrival. They took their 
seats in a decorous fashion, and after a 
short prayer the choir sang the hymn 
**All people that on earth do dwell.” 
The rich, male tones, blending delight- 
fully with the sweet female voices, ren- 
dered the hymn in a manner not easily 
to be forgotten. 

At the termination of the service I was 
requested to address the congregation, 
and then asked the privilege of making 
some measurements. This was granted 
on condition that I should publicly de- 
lineate those selected by the manage- 
ment. In order to give an idea of tha 
impression this examination produced, 
I will quote one of the numerous press 
notices that appeared in the local papers 
(several news correspondents bad accom- 
panied us, and they reported the visit)- 

‘*Mr. Sheridan then delineated the most 
characteristic features of those whose 
heads he had examined, and tothe great 
astonishment and amusement of the 
audience brought out the most salient 
points of each individual member of tle 
little community. Mr. James, the 
teacher, Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Prid- 
ham, who were present, informed Mr. 
Sheridan that, in no instance, had he 
missed a point in any of the delinea- 
tions, and the blacks were fairly taken 
by surprise, and sat agape, when hetold 
them the traits and features of their 
character, their likes and dislikes, their 
faults and virtues.”— Riverine Herald, 
June 16, 1892. 

A TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS OF HALF CASTE 
AND PURE NATIVES. 
Cir. Over Percep. Reflec.Over Ven. Nose tu Uc. 
J. Cooper, 

half-caste.22in™ 113< 
R. McDonald, 

pure, 21's 11% 

Susan Lewis, 

pure. 22 
John Patten, 

half. caste.21 *; 

J. Atkinson, 

pure. 2215 
Edgar Atkin- 

son, pure, 22%; 

William 

Cooper, 22 

half- caste, 
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The foregoing table of measurements 
is that of the natives selected by the 
management from the one hundred and 
fifty present on the occasion referred to. 
As far as could be judged by the eye, 
they are about the average of the Sta- 
tion, and are not exceptionally large. 

The color of the aboriginals varies 
considerably, according to the tribe and 
region of country they belong to; while 
those of Queensland are almost black, 
those farther south possess deep brown- 
red skins; among the younger natives 
who have not been exposed to the wea- 
ther the color has a warm red base. 
The most noticeable differences between 
the Mission blacks and those in the wild 
state is the improvement in quality and 
excitability ; also the increased develop- 
ment of the mental and vital tempera- 
ments, arising from an ample food sup- 
ply and improved environment. The 
result is that they are bright and smart, 
active and wideawake— in fact, in the 
football and cricket field they beat all 
the white teams for one hundred miles 
round. They are great runners and 
dead shots; and in most things requir- 
ing perceptive intelligence they are quite 
equal if not superior to the average 
white. 

Phrenologically they have great per- 
ceptive organs—Individuality, Size, 
Form, Weight, are very large; Order is 
large and Color full; while Number is 
small. Locality is extremely large and 
time is quite small. In the reasoning 
group, Comparison is large and Causal- 
ity isonlyaverage, while Human Nature 
is large and active. The Perfective re- 
gion is deficient, Ideality and Construc- 
iveness being small to average. In the 
Selfish region Destructiveness is large, 
Secretiveness full, Cautiousness large, 
Acquisitiveness moderate, and Comba- 
tiveness small. Inthe Social group, Am- 
ativeness large, Friendship large, In- 
habitiveness moderate, Continuity large. 
Approbativeness is full and Self Esteem 
very large. Moral region, Firmness very 
large, Conscientiousness full to large, 


Veneration small. This will give some 
idea of the average aboriginal develop- 
ment. The size of the organ of Order at 
first surprised me, as these people in 
their wild state are decidedly slovenly, 
and even in their improved condition it 
requires the most stringent regulations 
in order to make them keep their houses 
and persons tidy. But it occurred to 
me that the primitive function of Order 
must have been to notice deviations 
from the usual, and it is owing to this 
development that they are enabled to 
track so well ; a blade of grass bent out 
of place or a twig broken is quite suffi- 
cient to attract their attention. Mr. 
James, the native teacher or school- 
master, corroborated my statements 
with regard to their latent capacity for 
acquiring learning of the visual class ; 
also as to the ease with which they could 
become draughtsmen, their principal 
difficulties being arithmetic, composition 
and abstract reasoning. 

A. Atkinson, a girl (pure native) four- 
teen years of age, is a particularly good 
draughtswoman and a fine colorist. I 
was shown a pen and ink sketch by this 
girl, her first attempt, and it was really 
an excellent piece of work, exact in out- 
line and perfect in detail. Also a sepia 
and a chrome water color sketch, one of 
the lake country and the other of the 
Murray River; they are the result of 
only five lessons. These people have a 
fine sense of the perpendicular and can 
draw one line at right angles to another 
with great exactness. The influential de- 
velopment of Self Esteem and Firmness, 
with their small Veneration, has caused 
these people to be much misunderstood; 
if they are approached as equals they 
are quite open and intelligent; if, on 
the other hand, you treat them as “‘ nig- 
gers” and inferiors, they at once become 
sullen, and the expressionless, apathetic 
physiognomies they assume would lead 
careless observers to the conclusion that 
they were clods incapable of improve- 
ment, 

The_white youth of the colonies bear 
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a distinct phrenological resemblance to 
the black. The white boy invariably dis- 
plays small Veneration, very large Self 
Esteem and Firmness, large Destruc- 
tiveness, small Combativeness, large 
Amativeness, large Perceptives, very 


a oe 


small Time, moderate Causality and a 
tendency to develop the Motive Temper- 
ament. This I have observed in thou- 
sands of instances stretching from Port 
Cygnet in Southern Tasmania to Moama 


in New South Wales. 
JOHN J. SHERIDAN. 


CLAUDE MATTHEWS. 


ON. CLAUDE MATTHEWS, the 
new Governor of Indiana, was 
born December 14th, 1845, in Bath 
County, Kentucky. His father was 
Thomas A. Matthews, who for many 
years was a farmer in Bath County, 
and later engaged in the wholesale gro- 
cery and commission business. His 
mother was Eliza Ann Fletcher, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Jefferson Fletcher, oace a 
member of Congress from the Bath dis- 
trict. His mother died when he was 
three months old, and from that time 
until the age of thirteen he lived with 
his uncle, James W. Thomas, at Irvings- 
ville, Kentucky. He was educated at 
Center College, Danville, Kentucky. He 
entered college in 1863 and graduated in 
1867, taking the full classical course. 
On Jan. 1, 1868, he married Martha 
Renick Whitcomb. She was the only 
child of James Whitcomb, who was 
twice Governor of Indiana and after- 
ward United States Senator. They were 
married in Ross County, Ohio, at the 
house of R. R. Seymour, an uncle of Mrs. 
Matthews, and with whom she had 
lived almost from infancy. Her father 
had died when she was but five years 
old, and her mother some time before 
that. 

In 1868 Mr. Matthews settled on a 
farm in Vermillion County, Indiana, 
and that has ever since been his home 
and farming his occupation. He is a 
farmer on rather a large scale in com- 
parison with the average Indiana farm- 
ers. His farm consists of 2,000 acres, 
all but 250 acres being cleared. Each 
year he raises about 500 acres of corn, 
400 acres of wheat, and also some oats 
and rye. The remainder of his cleared 


land is in meadows and pasture .He 
keeps none but improved breeds of 
stock. He has engaged in breeding 
both shorthorns and Jersey cattle, 
Southdown sheep and Berkshire hogs. 
He has quite a number of horses. These 
are of good size and well mixed with 
trotting blood. When he came to Indi- 
ana he brought with him a number of 
very fine shorthorn cattle, selected from 
some of the best herds in Kentucky and 
Ohio. This was the foundation of an 


er 


—— 


GOV. CLAUDE MATTHEWS. 


excellent herd which he kept until a 
few years ago, when he sold them, and, 
for a time, quit that branch of stock 
breeding. While he was engaged in 
breeding shorthorns he took an active 
part in organizing the Indiana Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, an organiza- 
tion which is in existence yet, and 
which has had a long and prosperous 
career. In 1872 he published in the 
Northwestern Farmer (now the Indi- 
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ana Farmer) a call for a convention of 
the shorthorn breeders of the State. 
This call met with a favorable response, 
and the convention, which was held in 
the city of Indianapolis, was well at- 
tended. Then and there was organized 
the first live stock association ever or- 
ganized in the United States. Now 
every interest of this kind has its asso- 
ciation, and they have resulted in great 
benefit. At this convention, also, Mr. 
Matthews introduced a resolution sug- 
gesting a call for a national convention 
of the Shorthorn Breeders of the United 
Stutesand Canada. The resolution was 
adopted, and this convention was also 
held in Indianapolis the following Win- 
ter. A national association was formed 
and afterward this association assumed 
control of the American Shorthorn 
Herd Book, which had previously been 
in the hands of Lewis F. Allen of New 
York. 

In politics Mr. Matthews is, and al- 
ways has been, a Democrat. He was 
elected, in 1876,a member of the State 


Legislature from Vermillion County, 
and by a large majority, although the 


county was strongly Republican. He 
was the first and only Democratic repre- 
sentative ever elected from that county. 
In 1882 he made the race for State Sena- 
tor for the district composed of Parke 
and Vermillion counties, which had a 
combined Republican majority of nearly 
one thousand. Mr. Matthews was de- 
feated, but by only a little over three 
hundred votes. In August, 1890, he 
was again nominated for Senator, but 
two weeks later he received the nomina- 
tion for Secretary of State, and was 
elected by nearly twenty thousand 
plurality. In 1893 he was nominated 
for Governor and was elected by a 
plurality of a little over seven thousand, 
running ahead of the rest of the Demo- 
cratic State ticket and of the average 
vote for the electoral ticket. He was 
inaugurated Monday at noon, Jan. 9, 
1893. 

Governor Matthews is a comparatiye- 


ly young man and a new actor in the 
politics of this State. He is a genial and 
scholarly man, and one with whom itis 
a pleasure to associate. He has no stiff- 
ness or formality about him, | ut mingles 
freely with the people of his acquaint- 
ance, and has the happy faculty of mak- 
ing everybody feel perfectly at ease in 
his presence. In the campaign which 
has just closed he spoke in over two- 
thirds of the counties of the State, 
and wherever he went was greeted by 
enthusiastic audiences. He proved him- 
self a splendid compaigner and a tower 
of strength to his party. 

His life has not been an eventful one, 
but has been spent in a quiet way like 
those of hundreds of other farmers, fol- 
lowing steadily and industriously the 
occupation of his choice. His father 
wished him to become a lawyer, but he 
preferred the farm. He is proud to be 
called a farmer, and his sympathies and 
associations are with the tillers of the 
soil. He hasa genuine love for his farm 
home, enjoys the quiet of country life, 
and is satisfied with the simple comforts 
that are to be found in the rural districts. 
He has accumulated an excellent library 
of about fifteen hundred volumes, se- 
lected from the best books. For twenty 
years he has been a subscriber to several 
of the leading agricultural, literary and 
political publications, and his evenings 
on the farm have generally been spent 
in reading, a part of the time being de- 
voted to reading aloud to his family. 
As we should naturally suppose, his 
house is one where culture and refine- 
ment are to be found. 

There are individuals who hold to the 
opinion that country life is not favor- 
able to intellectual growth, and that a 
man of intelligence and culture cannot 
find room on the farm for the use of his 
knowledge or the expansion of his men- 
tal faculties. Fortunately for our splen- 
did Hoosier State, there are many edu- 
cated men within her borders who think 
differently, who realize that there is no 
vocation which requires more intellj- 
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gence in which to achieve success than 
farming, and who are aware of the fact 
that there is no pursuit which is more 
useful or more respectable. These men 
are using their talents wisely and well in 
helping to elevate the farmer and to en- 
noble his calling. They are helping to 
demonstrate to the world that it is not 
simply the occupation but the man that 
signifies--that it is not profession or 
handicraft but manhood which is to be 
honored. The people of Indiana are 
grateful to these men for the services 
which they are rendering, whether it is 
their fortune to fill great or humble sta- 
tions, and we shall never cease to hold 
them in respect. And among all those 
who have been and are devoting them- 
selves to this occupation there is no 
brighter example of that true manhood 
and sterling worth which are to be found 


e+ — 


on the farm than Governor Claude Mat- 
thews. 

The people of this great State honor 
and respect this farmer who has been 
chosen to fill an exalted station, not 
simply because he is their chief executive, 
but because he has shown himself worthy 
of theiresteem. They are confident that 
the affairs of State have been placed in 
safe hands. His administration is not 
likely to be a brilliant or showy one, 
but will rather be marked by careful, 
persevering, painstaking efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole people. 
He believes that ‘‘ Public office is a pub- 
lic trust.” Judging the future of his 
career by what is known of his past life, 
it may be quite safely concluded that he 
will leave behind him a record toward 
which his fellow-citizens will have rea- 
son to point with pride. 

H. S. K. BaRTHOLOMEW. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE BLIND.—Concluded. 


Music and the manipulation of musi- 
cal instruments have ever been the 
peculiar forte ofthe blind. The cultiva- 
tion, therefore, of the ear and musical 
taste is made a special feature in the 
College curriculum. The signs of the 
Braille alphabet have been adapted to 
musical notation, and we had the plea- 
sure of seeing a class of students take 
down the various parts of an unrehearsed 
chant on their writing boards from the 
dictation of their leader, and at a given 
signal burst simultaneously into an ex- 
pressive and harmonious rendering of 
the same. Between sixty and seventy 
successful organists and teachers of 
music have been trained by the College 
during the twenty years of its existence, 
and a number of others are at the pres- 
ent time ina fair way to the attainment 
of similar positions of usefulness and 
independence. The earnings of past 
pupils amounted during the year 1891 to 
£18,000. 

But before closing this necessarily 
meagre description of the splendid work 


being done under Dr. Campbell's ab'e 
superintendence, we must devote a few 
words to a branch of education by no 
means last or least in the estimation of 
all true teachers, that dealing with the 
physical development of the young folks 
under their charge. 

In the Armitage Gymnasium we saw 
several youths practising, ifsuch a term 
may be used, on Dr. Sargent’s remark- 
able American developing apparatus. 
This unique invention, which was 
brought from the United States by Dr. 
Campbell and his son after a course of 
study and investigation at the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium, Harvard College, 
Massachusetts, and provided for the 
College by the liberality of the late Dr. 
Armitage, consists of no less than 
twenty-four different instruments spe- 
cially adapted for the development of 
every set of muscles in the human frame. 
The names of a few of these, such as 
the head machine, the chest expander, 
the rowing machine and the chair leg 
machine, will indicate the design and 
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aim of the whole. In addition to these 
are the usual vaulting horse, parallel 
bars, etc., in the use of which the 
students are as proficient as those with 
the full advantage of all their faculties; 
while the admirable figure marchingand 
extension exercises of the girls, and the 
marvelous pyramid forming of the boys, 
under the guidance of their gymnastic 
director, Mr. G. M. Campbell, would 
seem well nigh incredible save to one 
by whom these feats had been actually 
witnessed. 

In the beautifully laid out grounds 
nine acres in extent attached to the Col- 
lege, the pupils may not only take walk- 
ing exercise without fear of accident, 
safe-guarded by the ingenious contriv- 
ance of a slight raising of the asphalted 
pathway wherever a turning or obstacle 
of any kind demands special caution, 
but rowing, cycling and swinging have 
been amply provided for and adapted to 
the requirements of both sexes. In 
July, 1892, the neighboring mansion 
called Windermere House, with four 


and a half acres of park-like recreation 
ground, was thrown open for the per- 
petual enjoyment of pupils of the Col- 


lege. This was the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the memorials to the late 
T. R. Armitage, Esq., M. D., ‘‘The 
Friend of the Blind.” These took the 
form of a library located in Windermere 
House, and a turret clock and chimes. 
The Duke of Westminster presided, and 
the celebrated Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
of Massachusetts, was foremost among 
the speakers by whom His Grace was 
supported. To see the young people 
enjoying their out-of door sports (and 
that they do enjoy them heartily their 
bright faces and merry laughter abun- 
dantly testify), itis well-nigh impossible 
to believe that they are every one denied 
the precious gift of sight; yet their bold 
and gracefulevolutionsinswimmingbath 
and skating rink add the finishing touch 
to one’s amazement. We leavethenoble 
College, and its afflicted but happy in- 
mates, with feelings of the profoundest 


admiration for the zeal, patience and 
ingenuity which can bring about such 
grand results, and of thankfulness to 
God, whose love and care for the suffer- 
ing, working through the tender sym- 
pathies of His creatures, have made 
these wondrous alleviations possible. 
JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


AT BLOSSOM-TIME. 


Love led me to his realm divine 

Through mead and wood at blossom-time, 
And sang from morn till dewy eve 
Enchanting lays in mellowest rhyme. 


And still at night he left me not, 

But through my dreams his magic wrought, 
Until they glowed with bliss untold, 

That ne’er had entered waking thought. 


And Faith and Hope and radiant Joy 

My hand maids were those halcyon days, 
When Love and I together walked 
Through flow’ret starred and scented ways. 


Death came to me at blossom-time 

In after years, and bore away 

The one I loved, but could not take 
Sweet Love, himself, for he would stay. 


And Faith and Hope were still with me, 
Though Joy had with my loved one fled— 
Dear Faith with mien serene and strong, 
Fair Hope with brave uplifted head. 


And sweeter far the tender strains 

Love singeth in my darkened days, 

Than those he sang when blithe we passed 
Through flowery meads and bosky ways. 


And now he weaves into my dreams 
With spell more potent than of old 
Bright glimpses of a bliss too large 
And pure for earth-bound souls to hold. 


The bliss that somewhere waits for me 
When | my well-beloved shall greet, 
For know Love’s fairest gardens are 
Not entered by our mortal feet. 

MARIE MERRICK. 
FAIRVIEW, N. J, 
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THE DECLINE OF PATERNAL 


E hear much in these ‘‘ later days” 

of the decline of paternal author- 
ity. It seems quite the custom to take it 
for granted that it has declined,and chil- 
dren are no longer as well governed as 
they were in the ‘‘ good old days” when 
the parents’ word was a law which few 
children dared to question openly. Of 
how much rebellion the young hearts 
cherished in secret against the austere 
force, which ruled their lives we can 
guess by noting the abandonment with 
which they threw themselves into the 
forbidden pleasures when the time came 
when they no longer felt themselves 
obliged to yield obedience to the house. 
hold law. Too often, then, the restrain- 
ing word of father or mother was but 
an empty sound to them. 

It must be plain to any intelligent ob- 
server that there is less arbitrary force 
used in the government of children now 
than formerly, but does this imply less 
of true paternal authority, less respect, 
less obedience on the part of the chil- 
dren? Do we not find more and more 
that 

** Joy is duty and love is law”’ 

in the homes of the nation? Is it not 
true that the children of to-day, in a 
majority of cases, are receiving a train- 
ing in many ways superior to that given 
those of a few generations ago? Is 
there not a comradeship, a counselling 
together for good among the members 
of the household. which is far in ad- 
vance of the old way ? 

We make companions of our children 
now as few in the olden time dared to 
do. Thechild-nature is studied and the 
training is adapted to the individual 
need and disposition, being such as shall 
best educate or educe the best and high- 
est of which each child is capable. The 
man, the woman within the child is rec- 
ognized and respected by the wise par- 
ent, and he builds for the future—for 
eternity. 

That the parents of the olden time 


AUTHORITY. 


loved their children as dearly as we of 
the present day none can doubt who 
thinks fora moment of the hardships, 
the self-denial and privation they en- 
dured for them ; but life to the common 
people was stern and hard—time and 
strength were nearly all given to supply- 
ing the wants of the body, and if the 
children hungered for love’s expression, 
who stopped to know it? To be demon- 
strative was considered weak and fool- 
ish, if not sinful. and parents feared to 
spoil their children by telling them even 
how dearly they were beloved ; yet oft- 
times sons and daughters wandered from 
the ‘‘ safe, sweet shelter of the household 
fires” because of this very lack in their 
lives. They hungered and thirsted for 
the “‘ living bread "—for the warm clasp 
of tender arms and sweet words telling 
how dear, how precious they were to 
mother, or with what fond hopes the 
father watched them. Home too often 
was but a place where they ate and 
slept. Life there was dull, monotonous 
and cold, while without the tempter’s 
voice was heard calling them to warmth 
and love. How could they know this 
love tempted but to deceive, and that 
thorns grew thicker than roses along 
the pathway? They did not dare take 
counsel with their parents, and so they 
fell when a spoken word of true love 
from the right one at the right moment 
might, often would, have held them 
back from sin and set their feet firm and 
strong in the way of purity and _upright- 
ness. 

We are growing wiser now. Little by 
little we are seeking out the better way, 
and our children are reaping the bene- 
fit of it all. More and more the pres- 
ence of the divine in each child-soul is 
being revealed, and we are becoming 
more fully alive to the great responsi- 
bilities and eternal duties of parenthood. 
The soul appeals to us ‘as well as the 
body, "and we see ‘with growing vis- 
ion ,that our duty,to one cannot be 
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done through neglect of the other. 
All must be built up in harmony—a 
sound mind ‘in a sound body and a 
pure, strong soul in and through all. 
And this not by force but by love—a 
love which “hath its seat in wisdom 
and is strong.” To this love the child 
yields a willing obedience as much su- 
perior to the obedience whicn is obedi- 
ence only because it fears to be anything 


else, as love is superior to blind force ; 
and thus is cemented a tie between par- 
ent and child which nothing has power 
to sever, and the ideal relationship is 
established for all time. We see God’s 
plan in the faces of our little ones and 
shape our lives to accord with it, and so 
we are ‘‘ Held by something over life to 
power and service.” 
EARNEST. 


e+ a 


LET THEM ALONE. 


HE members of two families who 
had long been separated met un- 
expectedly at a Summer resort. Two of 
them, who had been infants in arms at 
the last meeting, were in the first bloom 
of youth, and timidly began an ac- 
quaintance instead of renewing one 
like their elders. Both were gentle and 
refined in feeling, with a becoming reti- 
cence in their manners not found in 
youth of coarser inheritances. The 
mothers of the twain watched them over 
carefully, and in their concern lest they 


should fail in courtesy kept up that un- 
gracious comment on every word and 
motion that is indulged in only by 


mothers. The young creatures could 
not act unrestrainedly or naturally 
under this espionage; consequently 
when Belle was bidden to exhibit her 
sketch-book. Philip neither offered 
to fetch it for her nor to accompany 
her on the errand. There was an 
instant and open reprimand from 
his mother, and Belle, sympathizing 
with her new friend, hastened to say 
she would rather go and bring the book 
alone, thereby winning for herself a 
stinging rebuke. Awkwardness and 
restraint for the remainder of the day 
was the result. 

In this way the period of youth which 
marks the transition of the girl and boy 
to womanhood and manhood is often 
one of trial. Especially is itso in the case 
of the well-born and well-bred whom re- 
fined associations have made sensitive 
to every jar. They are keenly, some- 


times morbidly, alive to their standing 
in the minds of others. An inconsider- 
ate or hasty criticism is long remem- 
bered with pain. 

The trouble comes from the want of 
perception in the parents of the changed 
relation existing between them and 
their children. The boy and girl of six- 
teen are entitled to the consideration 
and delicacy that are accorded to ladies 
and gentlemen. As in polite society, no 
one hears open remarks on the speech 
and manners of its members, so in the 
home the courtesy of well-bred people 
should be maintained. Criticism and 
reproof, when necessary, should be 
given in the strictest privacy. Yet who 
does not hear the shafts of comment and 
description flying right and left even in 
the homes of cultivated people ? 

Let the boy and girl alone is the best 
advice that can be given in many cases. 
They cannot be either natural or grace- 
ful if aware of a watchful eye and a 
merciless tongue to publish what the 
eye observes. In a perfectly free at- 
mosphere the youth is given to himself. 
He makes his own observations and ap- 
plies them to his own conduct. He 
grows manly in the trust reposed in 
him; his moral strength, self reliance 
and judgment increase by exercise. It 
is often the greatest boon toa young per- 
son to be sent away from home for a 
time even among strangers. If his pre- 
vious training has been worth a copper 
it can be relied upon to carry him 
through all social forms and all situa- 
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tions involving good morals. If it has 
been defective he will quickly see the 
difference, and very often he will adjust 
himself to the new code. 

The loving pertinacity of mothers in 
guarding every avenue of danger, real 
or fancied, sometimes leads to just the 
results they are seeking toavoid. ‘‘I 
should not have thought of love,” said 
a young girl, ‘‘if mamma had not asked 
me downright if I fancied I was in love 
with Harry. Then I began to consider, 
and to wonder what love is, and what 
are its symptoms, and finally decided 
that I was really in love. It took a 
long foolish time to show me that I 
knew nothing at all about it, and I am 
thankful that I came out of it as well I 
did and that Harry was not so silly as I, 
for now we shall always be what we 
have ever been, good friends.” 

Longfellow says: ‘‘The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” It is 
impossible that they should not often sit 
in judgment over those who love them 
best, and the struggle between their 
reverence for parents and their sense of 
their personal rights is more or less 
severe. The youth, for instance, who 


was denied his vacation trip to the 
mountains because of kis unintention- 
al slight toward his girl companion, and 
who bore the punishment like a stoic, 
never once giving a sign of his disap- 
pointment through the long Summer in 
the city, must have had. his private 
opinion of the justice exercised. 

It is not claimed that parental care 
should cease, for in some cases it is im- 
perative that it should be doubled in this 
transition period. Only let it be unob- 
trusive and like the delicate interest of 
friend for friend. As a people we early 
arrive at the point when our own indi- 
vidual rights become sacred not to be 
meddled with even by our parents. 

Unchanging courtesy, gentleness 
blended with firmness, consideration of 
inherent rights and respect for the man 
and woman in the boy and girl, must 
modify our methods with half-grown 
children. Whenthe home of love isa 
home of freedom to al! it will be ‘‘the 
dearest spot on earth” to every one of 
its members, and the young people will 
not be eager to leave it before they are 
well prepared to set up similar homes 
for themselves. 


-eo<+ 


PRACTICAL MORAL TRAINING. 


On a delightful day in the month of 
June 150 boys and girls were enjoying 
themselves at various kinds of exercises 
in a very spacious playground of fifteen 
acres. A large class of the elder boys 
were engaged in an exciting game of 
football. John Watkins, a boy full of 
energy and pluck, about 16 years of 
age, had gained possession of the ball. 
A young fellow (John Perry) was in hot 
pursuit, and on coming up to Watkins 
Perry gave Watkins’ foot, that was 
raised in the act of kicking the ball, a 
touch with his toe, and Watkins went 
head and heels over, and Perry went on 
with the ball. Assoon as Watkins got 
on his feet he looked round, ran and 
picked up a stone, about the size of a 
goose egg, and threw it with vengeance. 


Fortunately for Perry he turned his 
head just as Watkins was in the act of 
delivering the missile and jumped aside. 
There was a large apple tree afew yards 
in front, and the stone went whizzing 
past Perry, struck the tree and knocked 


off a large piece of bark. I was in 
another part of the field but saw it all; I 
blew the whistle, and after forming them 
into line, marched the boys into school. 
At 4 o’clock school was dismissed as 
usual, and not the slightest notice was 
taken of what had passed. 

Next morning the exercises were com- 
menced, and after singing, a short ex- 
tempore prayer, and a Bible lesson, I 
selected for the occasion the 16th chap- 
ter and 32d verse of Proverbs, ‘‘He that 
is slow to anger is better than the 
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mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” I said to 
them. ‘In this lesson the Bible speaks 
of those who are slow to anger. It 
gives me pleasure to say that I could 
just now select from the gallery (the 
lessons were all conducted according to 
Stow’s Training System) a number of 
boys and girls who have such an excel- 
lent temper that it would take a great 
deal to make them angry. All those 
who have a good moral character are on 
their way to become mighty. You 
have all heard of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the great general and conqueror? 
Well, those who can rule their spirit, 
that is, govern their temper, are better 
than he. 

‘“*A short time before I came here, I 
was living in London. There was a 
young man engaged as groom to a gen- 
tleman. On coming home for dinner 


one day he found his wife busy ironing. 
After sitting a while, he asked, how is 
it dinner is not ready? The answer his 
wife gave him did not please him, and 


then began a war of words. He was 
a very passionate man, but in every 
other respect a fair moral character. 
He was sitting at the time with his back 
to his wife, and as the strife grew 
stronger he lifted up a rolling-pin that 
happened to be on a chair at his side, 
and threw it forcibly behind him. At 


-e-- 


that instant the unfortunate woman was 
stooping, rubbing her iron on a board 
The end of the pin struck her on the 
temple and she fell dead. 

‘‘The poor, unfortunate man, when he 
saw what he had done was horrified. 
Now, instead of going to a magistrate 
and making a true statement of what 
had happened, he took a very different 
course. In fact, his conduct was so re- 
volting that I cannot say anything 
more about it, further than that he was 
caught, tried and hung. 

‘*T must now speak to you about a cir- 
cumstance that occurred yesterday. A 
number of you saw what took place, and 
if the stone thrown by J. Watkins kad 
struck John Perry he would have been 
knocked down as certainly as Mrs. 
Wood was killed by the rolling-pin. 
The unfortunate man Wood had no 
more intention of seriously injuring his 
wife, when he threw that fatal instru- 
ment, than I have of hurting one of 
you. Again look at the size of Perry, a 
stout, able bodied young man. Sup- 
posing he had been of a destructive, pas- 
sionate disposition, and had retaliated; 
the consequences would have ended 
most disgracefully. John Watkins is 
passionate, and that is the worst feature 
in his character. I trust yesterday's ex- 
perience will be a lesson for every one of 
you as long as you live.” J.A.L. 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


NCE I was stopping for a few days 
with a family where the parents 
were addicted to the peculiar habit of 
telling lies in fun, while the children, 
more sincere perhaps, habitually told 
lies in earnest. In consequence they 
sometimes received a severe flogging, 
especially when the lie was one consid- 
ered a ‘‘ whopper,”’ told with an inten- 
tion to deceive. 

Yet with the older members of the 
family it was not always fun-making 
untruths that were indulged in, but ex- 
aggeration spiced with malice that mis- 


represented and maligned persons 
toward whom they had feelings of ill- 
will. Especially at the midday meal, 
when all the children would be gathered 
around the table, was this sort of badin- 
age indulged in. 

Possibly from the lack of having well- 
stored intellects they had no source 
from which to draw intelligent thought 
and, as people must talk about some- 
thing, their conversation was largely 
confined to personalities. Sometimes a 
member of the household, but as often 
some unfortunate acquaintance, would 
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be the object of attack.“ It might 
happen to be one of the children pres- 
ent who was made the theme of a biting 
criticism, or, may be, assailed with a 
volley of foolish braggadocio about acts 
performed only in imagination ; or the 
personal appearance or habits would be 
discussed until worn threadbare. The 
children, never allowed to forget them- 
selves by thus having special attention 
called to them in so public a manner 
continuously, were wondrously self- 
conscious and self-conceited. 

Yet there appeared to be considerable 
happiness in this home-circle; although 
it. was of such a nature that a conscien- 
tious stranger could not readily join in 
their hilarious mirth. 

But a reflective mind would soon be- 
gin to consider how such home-training 
was to affect the after lives of these chil- 
dren. Would not there be in their 
brains a jumbled mixture of right and 
wrong ? 

A keen discernment would be required 


to distinguish between a good lie and a 


bad one. These little ones, although 
bright enough naturally, were hardly 
competent to make such nice distinc- 
tions ; and if they should grow to be men 
and women having a dulled sense of 
right and wrong, somewhat false in 
character, with a disposition given to 


slander and envy, would it not be only 
the natural result of such everyday drill ? 

In molding the lives of growing chil- 
dren the hame atmosphere is almost 
everything. A natural tendency inany 
one direction would have to be exceed- 
ingly strong, not to be greatly affected 
by the home training. And this uncon- 
scious training is of all influences the 
great power that shapes the pliable 
nature of achild until habits of thought, 
expression and manner become firmly 
fixed. A piece of soft putty is easily 
molded into any shape one chooses, but 
time will gradually give to the form an 
unchanging hardness. 

So let a spiritof truth, of genuineness, 
and of sunny kindness, with sprink- 
lings of intelligent thought be made to 
brighten, enliven and enlighten our 
commonplace conversation. 

Children can no more grow up fine- 
mannered, sensible and upright in char- 
acter, if truth, heart-courtesy, and a 
happy, high order of thought are not 
things of common usage, than they can 
become full-grown, healthy and strong, 
physically, if deprived of pure air and 
good, wholesome food. 

Mind and disposition as well as body 
grow by what they are fed upon ; and 
especially are the powers of assimilation 
strong during childhood. Lissa B. 


—_>@<——_ 


THE POWER OF FAITH. 


ILTON ANDREWS, like many 
M men, was so sure of himself that 
he was often incautious, needing a 
woman’s watching. So his wife said. 
She repeated her injunctions: ‘‘ Now, 
while I am away, be very careful.” 

Mrs. Andrews was to make her short 
semi-annual sojourn among her rela- 
tives. On this occasion she felt, for 
some unaccountable reason, particular- 
ly solicitous; hitherto she had gone 
away with no forebodings. 

To some persons of a certain mental 
bias, danger has an alluring fascination. 
Mr. Andrews was subject to this disease. 


The nature of this peculiar malady was 
a love for venturing upon railroad 
tracks, walking long distances thereon. 
Once, he had been thrown down from 
behind, while deep in thought, and was 
only saved annihilation by the mere 
fact that he was thrown straight along 
the track,the train passing over him, he 
merely stunned. That he did not lose 
any members was owing to his having 
had his hands in his pockets when the 
accident occurred. 

Therefore, Mrs. Andrews had said : 
‘*Keep away from the railroads.” 

No sooner had she been ensconced in 
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her sister’s home than she was assailed 
by dreadful premonitions of impending 
trouble. That night she had a horrible 
dream. She saw her husband’s head. 
less form. The two succeeding nights 
she was troubled by this vision. She 
lost all zest in her visit, she was cheer- 
ful, and, to all appearances, happy, but 
behind that smile she carried an aching 
heart. Eventually, she told her sister 
of her visitations and went to her 
mother’s, feeling down-hearted indeed. 

She enjoyed her visit here no better. 
She prayed fervently all night and all 
day, that her husband’s life be spared. 
‘* Father,” she would cry in her anguish, 
**spare my husband, my only beloved. 
My Father, he is myall. Children have 
Inone. Thou hast taken them; spare me 
him. Lord, I beseech thee. For an- 
swer, let this burden be taken from my 
heart and give me peace.” 

The inward signal was given. The 
anxious tumult gave way to a calm, 
peaceful and sweet. 

In the meantime, Milton Andrews had 
donned his new suit, and, tiring of his 
own company, sauntered out Sunday 
afternoon. There were no down trains 
on Sunday so he thought: ‘* Pshaw, 
there’s no harm.” 

As fate would have it though, it hap- 
pened that a train was to pass that after- 
noon, but Mr. Andrews did not know it. 
He walked along with complacent feel 
ings over hisnew suit. Suddenly, with- 
out knowledge, without feeling, he was 
gone——whither ? 

Returning consciousness found him 
astride the cow-catcher. He calmly took 
in his situation, and coolly reached one 
foot over, then the other, and slid down 
from his novel steed, on one side, to the 
ground in a heap. 

The train pulled up. The engineer 
had seen him around the curve but too 
late to slacken speed. An alarm had 
passed through the coaches and every 
passenger got out to see ‘“‘the man who 
was run over.” 

Mr. Andrews was completely stunned. 


He was shaken, and aroused sufficiently 
toutter his name. He was carried ona 
stretcher, bleeding, soiled, with his 
clothes badly torn, to the nearest house. 
Not having gone far from his home, he 
was carried to his mother’s house near 
his, his home being empty. 

Kind attention and care brought him 
through. A physician pronounced him 
whole save for a few inconsequential 
cuts, a slight injury on the head and a 
great weakness, the effect of his mental 
and physical shock, his whole constitu- 
tion being completely unstrung. 

Mrs, Andrews felt it was time to go 
home to attend to her husband. On her 
arrival at the station rumors reached 
her. She repaired to his side. She 
looked at her husband with meaning 
glance. 

‘* Ah, what comes of a wife’s proph- 
ecy! Man’s wisdom exceeds that of 
woman. Milton, promise me you will 
never, never go near the tracks again.” 

A week or two of nursing in his own 
home brought him to his normal con- 
dition. 

The above can be authenticated. Mr. 
Andrews showed the writer the coat, 
worn for the first time, stained with 
blood and mud and damaged beyond re 
pair. He believes his wife’s prayers in 
time saved him. Mrs. Andrews related 
to me the occurrence. Mrs. Andrews’ 
head is large in the superior organs, and 
generally well developed. She has had 
other visitations—that of her child in 
angelic form previous toits death, at her 
bedside one night, and others; is some- 
thing of a mind reader, and is guided 
intuitively in many things but unedu- 
cated in occult sciences. 


Harriet E. IJams. 


—eO 


THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no 


ells, 
The book of life the shining record tells. 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


F this contagious disease visit 
America the coming summer, as 
many authorities predict, the more 
careful and cleanly our people are in 
their habits the less likely it will be to 
spread. The German Imperial Bureau 
issued not long since certain rules for 
the observance of the German people in 
the presence of an epidemic. From 
these rules we draw many excellent 


suggestions for the benefit of our readers 
and the public generally, adding some 
points that are regarded important. 

1. Keep your presence of mind no 
matter what the danger ; avoid too great 


anxiety, for it clouds judgment. Only 
the man who thinks clearly can make 
proper use of precautions against danger. 

Maintain cleanliness of person and 
surroundings. Discretion, temperance, 
cleanliness, are the best protection 
against disease. 

Avoid medicines as long as you are 
well. 

Visit the sick only when duty calls. 

Avoid intercourse and close contact 
with persons who have come from chol- 
era regions. 

Do not leave home in order to escape 
disease. Consider that there may be 
greater danger in traveling, and living 
under altered conditions in a strange 
place, than while leading a careful, 
regular life at home. 

2. Donot put other things besides food 
and drink in your mouth—e. g.—the 


fingers in turning through a book, pen- 
holders, lead pencils, etc. Drink as 
little water as possible, and only 
such as you know to be above sus- 
picion. Pure spring water is, as a rule, 
good. Water from deep pipe wells, and 
from closed pipes, and if taken from open 
waters, that have been subjected to a 
genuine filtering, is safe. (Small house 
filters, unless frequently changed or 
cleaned, are rather harmful than useful.) 
Water from rivers, ditches, ponds, 
flat, open or poorly-covered springs, 
and from springs which are near refuse 
or stable sites, is suspicious during chol- 
era epidemics. 

Suspicious water, during the preval- 
ence of or near cholera, is only safe to use 
for drinking, washing the face, washing 
utensils used for food and drink and the 
like, after being boiled a few minutes. 
It is safest to drink boiled water, and to 
to make that taste well, add to each 
glass (half a pint) as much tartaric 
acid as will adhere toa knife-point, or 
two drops of hydrochloric acid. 

Tea and coffee weak, and cocoa are 
permitted drinks, because prepared by 
boiling. 

Beware of ice and very cold drinks as 
a rule. 

Mineral waters are unquestionable, if 
they come from natural springs or are 
prepared with distilled water. 

Avoid drinking uncooked milk. 

Eat fruit and vegetables only in a 
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cooked state; and as a rule eat nothing 
uncooked or unroasted which strange 
hands have touched, unless you know 
them to be reliable. So purchase food 
only from reliable, clean shops. 

Avoid all excess in eating and drink- 
ing. Be especially cautious if you in- 
cline to diarrhea. Do not eat and 
drink anything as wholesome which is 
in a sick room. 


3. Keep your head coo}, your body 
warm, your feet dry. Live and sleep in 
pure air; fumigations do not prevent 
contagion. 

Wash your hands frequently during 
the day with water, soap and brush, es- 
pecially before you touch eatables. If 
you havetouched any dirty or suspicious 
objects, first wash your hands carefully 
with a solution of four teaspoonfuls of 
clear, fluid carbolic acid in a quart of 
water (or | part Listerine and 8 of water), 
then wash this off with clean water 
and soap. 

In cholera regions do not bathe in 
rivers and ponds. 

Use a public water closet only in case 
of necessity. The seats of those which 
are used by strangers should be cleaned 
daily with soap and water (one pound 
of soap to a pail of hot water). If the 
home closet is used by persons suspected 
of disease rinse the wall of the funnel 
with freshly slaked lime (one part quick- 
lime to four parts water). 

4. The infectious material of cholera 
is contained in the excretions of the 
patient. It adheres to soiled linen and 
clothing, and can be transmitted by any 
thing which touches such objects or ex- 
cretions, even when this occurs indirect- 
ly and not in a noticeable manner. 
Excretions of persons ill with or sus- 
pected with having cholera, and floors, 
etc., soiled with them should be infected 
by copious hourly use of slaked lime or 
chlorinated lime solution (five drachms 
chlorinated lime to one quart of cold 
water) or other good disinfectants. 

Linen, clothing, bed clothing covers, 
and the like, also such as come to you 


from cholera regions, should be sent 
well wrapped-up to a disinfecting place, 
or be soaked for twenty-four hours in 
soap and water (one pound washing 
soap toa pail of hot water), and then 
boiled thoroughly. Other soiled objects 
should be cleansed thoroughly with 
such soap and water, with quick lime or 
carbolic acid solution. If the nature of 
the objects does not admit of this, then 
place them for at least six days in an 
unused, airy, sunny place. 

5. If one’s digestion be disturbed, if 
he have a diarrhea, especially with vom- 
iting or nausea, let a physician be con- 
sulted at once, and until he comes, take 
a warm drink, put on a woolen bandage 
about his body, and let him stay in his 
room ; if in great distress, he should go 
to bed. For relief of pain he may take a 
cup of hot tea or sip hot water. His 
food should be mainly of a mucilagin- 
ous character, milk toast, soup, rice, 
with little or no flesh stuff. 

In previous numbers advice has been 
given with regard to treatment of dis- 


turbed stomach and bowels by injec- 


tions of water. This should be em- 
ployed and the rectum and colon 
cleansed of irritating and obstructing 
substance. This treatment, together 
with an observance of the rules detailed 
above, will be most likely to prevent an 
attack of the Asiatic visitor. D. 


— e+ -~ 


DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


HE shelter and protection of a free 
government demand awakened 
and grateful energies. Since its welfare 
is involved in the virtue and intelligence 
of its subjects, the character and habits 
of every member of the human family 
are of importance. I imagine that I 
hear from some of the young and 
sprightly of the fair sex the inquiry, 
‘‘Why need we concern ourselves in the 
affairs of politicians? What share have 
we in the destinies of our country ?”’ 
The same share that the rill has in the 
rivulet and the rivulet‘in the sea, 
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Should every little streamlet tarry at 
the fountain-head, where would be the 
river that dispenses the fertility—the 
oceans bearing commerce and wealth 
upon its never ending tide ? 

Woman possesses an agency which 
the ancient republics never discovered. 
The young fountains of the mind are 
given in charge to her. She can tinge 
them with sweetness or bitterness ere 
they have chosen the channels where to 
flow or learned to murmur their story 
to the time-worn pebble. Greece, that 
disciple and worshipper of wisdom, neg- 
lected to appreciate the value of the 
feebler sex, or to believe that they who 
had the molding of the whole mass of 
mind in its formation might help to in- 
fuse a principle of permanence into 
national existence. 

Rome in her wolf-nursed greatness, 
in her fierce democracy, in the corrup- 
tion of her imperial purple, despised the 


moral strength that lay hidden under 
physical weakness. But our country 
has conceded everything, the blessings 
of education, the equality of companion- 
ship, the luxury of benevolence, the 
confidence of a culturer's office, to those 
young buds of being in whom is her 
wealth and her hope. What does she 
require of the fair sex in return for 
these courtesies? Has she not a right 
to expect that they give their hands to 
every cause of peace and truth; that 
they nurse the plants of temperance and 
purity; that they frown on every in- 
road of disorder and vice; that they 
labor in places where their lot may be 
cast, as a gentle teacher of wisdom and 
charity, and that they hold themselves, 
in domestic privacy, the guardians of 
those principles which the sage defends 
in the halls of legislation and the priests 
of Jehovah upon the walls of Zion. 
Gro. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


ow 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF POISONING. 


As a rule it is important to act quickly 
in cases of poisoning. Much time may 
elapse before a physician can be obtained, 
so that every person of fair intelligence 
should be sufficiently informed with 
regard to the treatment essential to be 
able to do something and thus save life. 
The first thing usually to be done is to 
empty the patient’s stomach. Among 
articles that are serviceable for this is 
ground mustard, two tablespoonfuls in 
a pint of warm water, or zinc sulphate, 
ten grains to pint of water, should be 
administered to provoke free vomiting, 
If the poison is of a corrosive nature, 
large draughts of warm milk, or water 
mixed with sweet oil or butter or lard, 
should be given. 

For the following poisons : 

Sulphate of Copper, 
Corrosive Sublimate, 
Lead Water, 
Saltpetre, 

Sugar of Lead, 
Sulphate of Zinc, 
Red Precipitate, 


give emetic of mustard and salt, a table 
spoonful of each in a pint of warm 
water, and after vomiting give sweet 
oil, milk, the white of eggs, etc., in lib- 
eral quantity. 

If the poison taken be an acid as: 


Oil Vitriol (Sulphuric Acid), 
Aqua Fortis (Nitric Acid), 
Muriatic Acid, 

Oxalic Acid, 


produce vomiting as above, and give 
freely calcined magnesia or svap (soda 
preferred) dissolved in water. 

For Carbolic acid, after the emetic 
give sweet oil, flour and water, gum 
arabic water, or other mucilagious 
drinks. 


The alkalis require opposite treatment 
to that for acids. For— 


Caustic Soda, 
Caustic Potash, 
Volatile Alkali (Ammonia), 


the patient’s stomach should be cleared 
out as much as possible and acidulated 
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drinks, lemonade or vinegar and water 
should be taken. 

If the unfortunate has taken — 

Arsenic, say in 
Fowler’s Solution or 
Arsenious Acid, 
White Precipitate, 
let the emetic of mustard and salt be 
followed by sweet oil, butter or milk. 
For Laudanum, 
Morphine, 
Opium, 
which are forms of the same narcotic, 
administer strong coffee made promptly, 
and follow with emetic of mustard or 
warm, greasy water. Keep the patient 
awake and moving, even if some rough 
treatment of him be necessary. Bella- 
donna or atropia is antidotal to opium. 
Ammonia to the nostrils, and cold effu- 
sions are restorative. Artificial respira- 
tion may be necessary. 

When Chloral hydrate or Chloroform 
is the cause of the trouble pour cold 
water freely on the head and face, and 
if there is unconsciousness or coma try 
to restore animation by artificial means, 
and by a galvanic battery if one is at 
hand. 

For a case of : 

Strychnine, or 
Tinct. Nux Vomica 
use an emetic of mustard or sulphate of 
zinc. An enema (rectal injection) of 
tobacco, 44 ounce to 20 ounces of hot 
water is helpful to stop spasms. 

In poison by Phosphorus, the emetic, 
solution of calcined magnesia; and a 
quick cathartic should be used. 

Lead Salts are well treated by admin- 
istering epsom salts, a liberal dose in 
water; then give emetic and after its 
effect a solution of opium in milk. 
Great care must be observed by those 
who give powerful antidotes in the ab- 
sence of a physician. 

Sometimes Iodine is swallowed, when 
the prompt emetic must be given, fol- 
lowed as in other cases of corrosive 
drugs by demulcents, as starch water or 
flour water, taken freely. D. 


HYPNOTISM IN MEDICINE. 


F late there has been much serious 
discussion regarding the results 
of magnetic or hypnotic treatment in 
cases of disease. In France and Eng- 
land the discussion has taken the form 
of a controversy in which some prom- 
inent physicians have taken ground 
against each other. For instance Dr. 
Ernest Hart appears to think that the 
effects of hypnotism are about on a par 
with the so-called cures obtained by ‘‘ the 
faith curer of the chapel and the grotto.” 
Dr. Babinski is quoted as stating in a 
lecture at the Salpetriere his final con- 
clusion that ‘‘outside of hysteria there 
does not exist a single affection capable 
of being notably modified by hypnotism, 
or at least that the contrary is not 
proved, for the observations published 
with that object are far from being de- 
monstrative.” 

It is declared also that the cases 
published by Dr. Bernheim, of Nancy, 
do not bear the scrutiny of close analy 
sis, and show very little that can be 
accepted as substantial. 

Dr. L. Storr-Best publishes an article 
inthe March numberof the New Review, 
(London), with the title of ‘‘The Com- 
mon Sense of Hypnotism,” in which he, 
too, reviews the subject, and endeavors 
to show that ‘‘its phenomena not only 
harmonize with the best teachings of 
modern physiological psychology but 
are rendered by it a priori probable. 

He says of its uses therapeutically : 

‘*To detail minutely its multifarious 
applications in modern medicine would 
be tedious, seeing that the mere list of 
those diseases in which hypnotism has 
been found serviceable would be weari- 
somely long. The greatest suc- 
cess has been achieved in the relief of 
pain, and in the treatment of so-called 
functional neuroses, maladies whose 
organic concomitant has not yet been 
discovered, such as neuralgia, chorea, 
writer’s cramp, etc., while more cour- 
ageous, practitioner have not hesitated 
to, employ ‘suggestion’ in the case of 
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genuine organic disease, and have THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


obtained results altogether unantici- 
pated.” 

After detailing somewhat minutely 
the physiological effects of bypnotism 
upon the brain and mind of a subject, 
he says further : 

‘**In the first place it is patent that by 
means of hypnotism we can act directly 
upon morbid mental conditions, being 
able by reiterated suggestion to create 
or destroy any fixed idea or habit. Thus 
the dipsomaniac, thoroughly hypnotized 
and inoculated, so to speak, with the 
horror of intoxicants, positively loathes 
the sight of alcohol, and feels no longer 
the terrible craving which formerly 
overpowered his most determined resist- 
ance. In incipient melancholia, 
the persistently recurring ideas of 
suicide may be ‘ suggested ’ away. . 
The hypnotist can directly ‘ minister to 
a mind diseased,’ and break habits inju- 
rious to health. ‘oa 

‘**In the case of the hypnotized patient 
we are enabled to turn the whole of the 
attention to any part of the body and 
bind it fast by creating there, through 
suggestion, a continuous sensation, of 
which the inevitable result will be an 
increased flow of blood through the ar- 
teries supplying that part. 

**In conclusion, does it not seem, in 
the light of these facts, that we should 
be able by means of hypnotic treatment 
to modify morbid processes, arrest struc- 
tural degeneration, and awaken to more 
vigorous life the diseased part by im- 
proving its nutrition through an aug- 
mentation of its blood supply.” * 





*In a note the writer tellsof the treatment 
hypnotically for enlarged glands of the neck, 
**The morbid condition waschronic, and had been 
stationary for many years, obstinately resisting 
every variety of medical treatment. Cure was 
effected (two years ago), and I am assured by the 
patient that norelapse has occurred. . . . It 
was impoasible to attribute the result toa fortui- 
tous coincidence, for on several occasions when 
hypnotic treatment was interrupted for a day or 
two an aggravation of the condition ensued.” 


PHRENOLOGY, ETC. 

In a recent number of the London 
Illustrated News the following notice 
appears : 

** It is not generally known that there 
is a College of Phrenology in New York 
which has a yearly class of fifty mem- 
bers, most of whom come from the coun- 
try, and especially the West. The 
official records show that 530 persons 
have received diplomas from the college, 
and of these one-seventh were women. 
The institution was chartered by the 
New York Legislature in 1866, with the 
power to hold real and personal estate 
of the value of $100,000 for no other 
purpose than that of “promoting in- 
struction in all departments of learning 
connected with Phrenology, and for 
collecting and preserving crania, busts, 
etc” 

Other information is added that may 
be of interest to the readers of that 
widely circulated old weekly. It is in 
the main correct, showing that the 
writer had looked into the matter some- 
what more carefully than the average 
reporter. One point that might have 
been included is that among the students 
there are usually some who hail from 
England or the colonies. Even Aus- 
tralia occasionally sends a student all 
the way to New York to receive the 
benefit of the lectures provided by this 
institute. In the report of the Com- 
mencement proceedings, which is pub- 
lished annually, a full list of the stu- 
dents is given, with detailed information 
concerning the course of lectures, re- 
quisites, etc. 

A GOOD COLOR WASH. 

Half a bushel of white lime, 3 pecks 
hydraulic cement, 10 pounds umber, 10 
pounds ochre, 1 pound Venetian red, 
quarter pound lampblack. 

Slake the lime; cut the lampblack 
with vinegar ; mix well together; add 
the cement, and fill the barrel with 
water. Let it stand twelve hours before 
using, and stir frequently while putting 
it on. 
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NOTES 


Prehensility of the Foot asa 
Sign of Abnormality.—“ Ottolenghi 
and Carrara (of Lombroso’s medico-legal 
laboratory at Turin) by their recent investi- 
gations of prehensility of the foot in the 
insane and criminals have burdened the 
alienist with anew anthropological charac- 
ter. Stimulated by Regnault’s investigation 
of the prehensile foot in Indians they have 
examined 100 normal men, 200 criminal 
men, 31 epileptics, 62 normal women, 50 
prostitutes, 64 criminal women and (to a 
more limited extent) 36 idiots; all over 
eighteen years of age. A drawing of the 
foot and the space between the two first 
toes was taken, the subject standing erect 
and the toes in repose, and then another 
drawing was taken after the subject had 
been requested to abduct the first toe to the 
greatest extent possible. In both condi- 
tions the space between the toes was meas- 
ured both at the base and at the periphery 
(i.e. from the centre of theextremity of the 
first toe to the centre of the extremity of 
the other). The space was found to be 
smallest in normal men; a space over three 
millimetres (it is very commonly below 
this) was found to be three times more com- 
mon in criminal than in normal men. The 
epileptics closely resembled the criminals 
in this respect. The proportion of normal 
female subjects showing a wide space was 
much larger than of male, but there was 
little difference between the normal and 
criminal women. The prostitutes on the 
other hand were much more abnormal in 
this respect, and ranked with the criminal 
men. The idiots were the most abnormal 
of all, although in this case it was not possi- 
ble to take measurements during forcible 
abduction. In the course of the investiga- 
tion two cases of true prehensile power 
were met with. One was a criminal, a 
gymnast and son of a clown; although he 
had made no previous experiments he was 
found to possess great skill in taking up 
small objects between his toes. The other 
was an epileptic criminaloid, who had from 
childhood spontaneously used his feet in 
the ame way as his hands in dressing him- 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


self, picking up the most minute objects, etc. 
It will be seen that the results of these in- 
vestigations fall harmoniously into line with 
the various investigations as to the anthro 
pological degeneracy found among prosti- 
tutes, epileptics and idiots which have been 
made by Lombroso, Solhir, Mme. Tarnow- 
sky, etc. In connection with these studies 
in criminal anthropology are given the re- 
sults of the observations of Professor Grad- 
eingo of Turin, on the ears of 245 criminal 
women. In 133 ears he found the prima 
normal; in the remaining 112 cases 282 
abnormalities were found (2-9 each person) 
The most frequent abnormalities were pro- 
longation of scaphoid fossa into lobule, 
adherent lobule, and prominent antihelix. 
As in previous researches, he finds that imi- 
lateral anomahis are more common in the 
right side (40 to 22) if we except the outstand- 
ing prima (ad ansa) which is found eleven 
times in the left side for twice on the right. 
He concludes that criminal women show a 
greater number of abnormalities of the ear 
than women belonging to the general popu- 
lation, but not so many as insane women. 
An exception must be made of the ear ad 
ansa which is most frequent in criminal 
women.”—Journal of Mental Science. 


The Chinese and Babylonian 
Calendars,—They are identical in struc- 
ture, although the underlying principles of 
both is much more clearly set forth in its 
Chinese than in its Accadian form. The 
Chinese calendar is typical for all calenders, 
and introduces us at once to the rationale 
of the most primitive method of notating 
time and thought. In accordance with the 
vivid imagination of a period in human his- 
tory when the creative far outstrips the 
critical instinct, Night and Day were the 
first parents of time. The Chinese calen- 
dar builds upon this simple antithesis to 
give the impetus of life to the procession of 
the days. The Sun and Moon,as father and 
mother of time,stand at the threshold of the 
year, and impose the law of their duality 
upon the hour, day, month, year and cycle. 
This idea is extended throughout the entire 
Chinese time table, which with the excep- 
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tion of the 60 year cycle is singularly like 
our own. 
) married or 120 single minutes make 1 hour 
es = i 1 day 
- = ** 30 or 29 ** 1 month 
- = * = “months 1 year 
oo * * 120 “years *  Icycle. 
The year begins with the first new moon 
after the sun enters the water sign of Aqua- 
rius and consists of twelve months of alter- 
nately 30 and 29 days, with a full moon 
falling in the middleZof each month. 
Formerly the days of the month were 
notated in China as in Babylon by moon- 
stars, fancied to be pods upon the sacred 
tree. According to the Tchu Shu Ki Nien, 
when the Emperor Gao had been on the 
throne seventy years, a kind of plant grew 
on each side of the palace stairs. On the 
first day of the month it produced a pod 
and so on every day a pod to the 15th, 
while on the 16th one pod fell off, and so on 
every day a pod tothe last day of the month; 
and if the month was one of 29 days,one pod 
shriveled up withoutfalling. The growing 
phase of the month, from the new to tbe 
full moon is considered the ‘‘ strong’”’ or 
masculine half of the month; the waning 
phase the ‘‘ weak”’ or feminine half. The 
duality of the month is a distinction we 
have lost owing to the separation of the 
lunar and solar years in the modern calen- 
dar, although we still preserve the ‘‘ mar- 
riage idea” in our day of twenty-four 
hours, which in reality consists of two days 
of twelve hours each—the day of light and 
the day of darkness. The intimate con- 
nection which exists in the Chinese mind 
between the smallest and the largest fraction 
of time is illustrated by a philological as 
well as by a mathematical process. The 
names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
alsoserve for the names of the twelve 
months. These same names compounded 
with the two terms ch'uh and cheng 
make the twenty-four hours and these again 
compounded with ten determinants produce 
just sixty names (and no more) for the years 
of the cycle. _It is significant that as mid- 
night is feminine the day begins, as of neces- 
sity, with the second or feminine term of 
Tsze the sign or month of Aquarius. The 
duality of the year is also suggestive to the 
Chinese by the fact that the 12 stems or 
month names multiplied by the 10 branches 
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or numerals make120 years. But these 
must be married; therefore on the theory 
essentially Chinese though occasionaly reas- 
serted in our midst,that man and wife are 
one, they become the sixty years for which 
by philology there are provided just sixty 
names. Besides the year extending from 
the beginning of the first to fhe end of the 
twelfth month, the Chinese, as do the Jews, 
recognize a year extending from the begin- 
ning of the seventh month also lasting @ 
twelvemonth. These two years are still 
recognized by custom, the twenty-fourth 
day of the sixth month, now St. Jobn’s Day, 
and the twenty-fourth day of the twelfth 
month, Christmas Eve, being peculiarly 
solemn days of preparation for theincoming 
year. It may be said that the Chinese, 
like all races and individuals who are in 
the first stages of self-conquest, exclusively 
express their charity in these few days, 
which usher in the birth of a new year. 
The custom of giving presents and especially 
of exchanging New Yearcalls is essentially 
Chinese. The coincidence of these two 
rather peculiar acts of brotherly love co- 
existing in Holland and Scotland should 
give food for thought. It isa little singu- 
lar,certainly that the Chinese, who are not an 
over charitable or forgiving race,should en- 
join the forgiving of all debts at the begin- 
ning of the new year.—Harper’s Monthly. 

A Modified View of the Crimi- 
mal. — Those who have followed the 
French and Italian writers are aware 
that they have taken great pains to define 
the “criminal type.” It has been alleged 
that habitual criminals have a lower aver- 
age of cerebral capacity than others; that 
their foreheads are retreating, and their 
brain developed posteriorly; that their 
lower jaws are strongly pronounced, and 
their ears frequently deformed; their hair 
thick and coarse, but their beard scanty; 
and soon. Such was the ‘“‘eriminal né” of 
the French, the ‘‘norno delinquinti” of the 
Italian. But at the Brussels Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology, held in August, all 
this interesting theory may be said to have 
been upset. Dr. Tarnovsky, of St. Peters- 
burg, and Dr. Waecke, from a very wide 
collation of observations, denied any special 
physical peculiarities to criminals, either 
male or female. The tendency of all the 
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leading speakers was to look upon crime as 
the result of psychical and social, rather 
than physical, peculiarities. It is true that 
physical abnormalities are more frequent in 
the criminal class, but there is no constant 
relation between any one of them and 
crime. Very many criminals have an in- 
herited tendency to some form of mental 
alienation; many others owe their charac- 
ter to purely personal and social influences 
of a deleterious character. Society is far 
more to blame for their existence than has 
hitherto been acknowledged; and if the 
tide of crime is to be stayed, we must have 
recourse tosounder moral instruction, more 
judicious systems of legal procedure, and 
an improved doctrine of punishment. This 
is the important practical lesson taught by 
the Brussels Congress.—Dr. D. G. Brin- 
TON in Science. 


Archeology in Turkey.—In the 
Century for February is anarticle by John 
P. Peters,calling attention to the encourage- 
ment that the study of art and archexology 
are now receiving in Turkey. The princi- 
pal credit for this is given to O. Hamdy 
Bey, director of the imperial museum in 


Stamboul. ‘‘ Hamdy,” Mr. Peters writes, 
‘* is a painter of no mean achievements, and 
practically the first that Turkey has pro- 
duced. It is a phenomenon worth record- 
ing that Islam has produced such an artist, 
and that he has not only been tolerated, 
but even honored and encouraged by a re- 
actionary and fanatical government. The 
whole genius of Islam, and more particu- 
larly of the Islam of the Turks has seemed 
to be opposed to art. Except among the 
Persians, the representation of the human 
form has been regarded as forbidden by 
religion, and such art as existed has been 
confined to architecture and floral decora- 
tion. In these the Arabs are supposed to 
have succeeded, and yet they were rather 
the paymasters than the architects and arti- 
ficers,and from first to last their most beauti- 
ful work has been done by Indian, Persian, 
Jewish and Christian workmen. This is 
more distinctly the case with the so-called 
Turkish work, both at Bronsea and Con- 
stantinople. If the Turks imitated Byzan- 
tine architecture, or rather paid Greeks to 
continue to adapt it to their needs, as seem 
to have been thecase, they rigidly banished 


from their buildings painting and sculpture 
in their higher forms. In St. Sophia, 
Chora and other churches, the fine frescos 
and paintings were stuccoed and plastered 
over, and whatever statuary had survived 
the Latin barbarians was destroyed out- 
right by the Turkish. 

After the Turkish conquest both painting 
and sculture became lost arts in Constan- 
tinople. Hence a peculiar interest attaches 
to the attempt of a Tur« to re-introduce 
them with the consent and approval of his 
government. Hamdy Bey is even better 
known to the world by his archeological 
discoveries than by his artistic achieve- 
ments. His discovery of the wonderful 
sarcophagi at Sidon achieved him fame. 
Here he found two tombs, an earlier Pheeni- 
cian royal tomb at a ‘higher, and a later 
Greek tomb at a lower level. When the 
shaft for the Greek tomb was sunk toward 
the end of the fourth century B.o., the exis- 
tence of the Pheenician tomb had been for- 
gotten. 

In the Pheenician tomb were found the 
coffin and body of Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, and priest of Ashtaroth. It 
was an Egyptian stone coffin, and the body 
had been preserved in some sort of liquid, 
which had evaporated or otherwise dimin- 
ished in quantity, leaving a little of the 
upper part of the face exposed. The part 
thus exposed is said to have been wrinkled 
and shriveled in appearance, while the por- 
tions still covered with the liquid were 
fresh and well preserved. Unfortunately 
this liquid was poured out upon the ground 
unexamined, and so the secret of an inter- 
esting and curious method of embalming is 
still unknown. One of the Greek sarcop- 
hagi is thought possibly from the carvings 
upon it to be the coffin of Alexander, the 
tradition of his having been buried in Alex- 
ander to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Hamdy certainly deserves the greatest cred- 
it for his almost single-handed efforts to 
foster archeology in Turkey, and needs 
friendly co-operation in his efforts. 

Surgery Among the Mound 
Builders.— Within the last few years 
certain gentlemen in the state of Ohio have 
been deeply interested in the ancient, pre- 
historic burial places connected. with the 
numerous mounds to be found in the river 
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valleys in that State. Immense numbers 
of bones have been exhumed, and in many 
instances whole skeletons, with every part 
intact, have been taken out, carefully 
measured, and have afforded splendid data 
for speculation as to what sort of a man, 
physically and mentally, the moundbuilder 
was. But what will probably interest 
medical men most is the fact that among 
these skeletons taken from prehistoric 
cemeteries not a few had sustained frac- 
tures,some of which were of the bones of 
the head and of the skull, others of the 
femur, others of the humerus, and these 
bones were found in all stages of repair. 
Some had evidently been accompanied by 
fatal injuries; others, however, had gone 
through a process of union, and the whole 
mass of fractured bones taken from these 
skeletons forms an interesting exhibit of 
the state of surgery of fractures prevailing 
at that time. A number of fractures of the 
femur are to be found, in which there was 
very little, if any, shortenings, but by far 
the majority of fractured femurs show 
much more angular deformity and a greater 


degree of displacement than modern surg- 


ery would tolerate. In many cases this de- 
formity is so glaring that one cannot help 
but feel inclined to believe that no art was 
resorted to, and it is more than probable 
that the ancient moundbuilders of the Ohio 
valleys were left entirely to nature when 
suffering from broken bones. 

Iron Working Before the 
Christian Era.—Dr. D. G. Brinton 
writes in Science: ‘‘ With the general em- 
ployment of iron a new era arose in Central 
Europe, one which gave birth to that high 
culture which has since formed there, the 
civilization of the world. An intense in- 
terest, therefore, surrounds this remote 
period. History is silent about it, and 
archeology alone can guide us. This won- 
drous science reveals to diverse civilizations 
in that area during the early iron age, 
separated probably rather by a few hundred 
years of time than by a few hundred miles 
of space. The first is represented by the 
remarkable cemetery of Hallstatt near Salz- 
burg. This locality discloses a people 
skilled in working bronze, gold and iron, 
manufacturers of richly decorated and 
gracefully formed pottery, lovers of orna- 


ments of amber, glass and agate, and accus- 
tomed to cremate their dead. We may 
place them 500 to 800 B.C. The late iron 
age is the La Tene period, one or two cen- 
turies before the Christian era, deriving its 
name from a station in Western Switzer- 
land. By that time, the working of iron 
had reached a singular perfection ; glass, 
gold, silver, and precious stones were fre- 
quent; the dead were buried in stone coffins, 
and a local coinage was for the first time 
issued in metallic pieces now popularly 
known by the name ‘ rainbow keys.’ 
‘‘Recent studies in this period are those of 
Dr. Jacob Heierli, of Zurich, in the Decem- 
ber number of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the 
Vienna Antbropological Society, who de- 
scribes a La Tene station in Eastern Swit- 
zerland; one by Dr. Neiderle, in the Report 
of the International Congress of Pre-History 
st Moscow, discussing the age of iron in 
Bohemia; and an address by Von Troitsch, 
before the German Anthropological Society, 
with reference to it in Southern Germany.’ 
Remains of the Cliff and 
Cave Dwellers.—In the San Juan 
cemetery (Utah) one observes two classes 
of ruins—the boulder dwellings and the 
houses of hewn stone. One might sub- 
divide the hewn stone structures according 
to location, and say that they occupied 
caves in the canon side, prominent points 
upon the edge of canons, or when located 
in fertile mesas, took the form of large 
compartment houses—commonly known as 
pueblos. One might go still further and 
say that all the hewn stone ruips repre- 
sented the same architecture, whether lo 
cated in the caves or upon the mesa, 
whether comprising one or two rooms or 
several hundred rooms. Extending back 
from the Colorado river two or three miles 
are many small canons extending in a semi- 
circular amphitheatre with sides ranging 
from two to five hundred feet in height. 
Such gorges are called box canons, A 
small trail barely wide enough to allow one 
person to descend on foot leads from the 
mesa into the canon. Upon descending, 
one finds the caves literally filled with 
buildings of various sizes. In caverns hav- 
ing a dirt floor there are seldom stone build- 
ings, but instead a most singular and un- 
usual type of dwelling. Upon inspecting 
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Some of the caves stone slabs four or five 
feet across were seen upon the surface. 
Perhaps the sands and dust which the 
winds had swept within half covered these 
stones. Upon removing them, openings 
two or more feet in diameter were disclosed, 
leading into a dome-shaped cavity. It is 
not without difficulty thata person is able 
to lower his body into the dark, uninviting 
depths of thecave. The chamber had the 
appearance of a bell, small at the top and 
large at the bottom. The rooms average 
six feet in depth and seven in width at the 
bottom. There are as many as twenty of 
these rooms inone cavern. Many of them 
penetrated through the clay and were ex- 
cavated into the soft sand stone beneath. 
Small doors at the sides frequently led from 
one to another, so that a» whole series of 
ten or fifteen rooms would be connected. 
Some of the smali-r underground rooms 
were used as granaries and several were 
discovered filled with seeds and corn. 
Skeletons were frequently found in the 
rooms, accompanied by textile fabrics, deer- 
skin garments, flint implements, etc. In no 
instance was pottery found in the under- 
ground rooms. The following things were 
obtained in almost perfect condition owing 
to the dryness of the canon :—beautiful 
feather-cloth robes and head dresses of the 
smallest feathers, rendered mouse color by 
age; pieces of spindles and cotton fabric 
in various processes of weaving cotton seeds 
and cotton cloth garments, many of which 
were painted in fanciful designs; buckskin 
robes, on the inner side of which were 
picture writings similar in character to 
the Winter courts ofthe Sioux; bone, 
obsidian and flint cutting instruments 
mounted in original handles; stone spears, 
with shafts six or eight feet in length; 
basket work, blankets, pottery, and 
hosts of other objects and implements 


Ancient Ruins of Central Africa 
—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Arch- 
wological Society, Mr. Robert M. W. Swan 
delivered an address on ‘‘The Ruined Tem- 
ples of Central Afria,” of which Zhe Archi- 
tect givesthe following synopsis. The ruins 
are distributed over the country between 
the Zambiss and Limpopo rivers, but the 
most important of them are Zimbabue. 


All the buildings are rounded in form and 
are made of small unhewn blocks of granite 
about twice the size of bricks and without 
mortar. They are of three degrees of ex- 
cellence in workmanship, the first and old- 
est being the best built. These have careful- 
ly leveled courses, and the walls, which are 
solidly built throughout, are constructed on 
a curious mathematical plan. Buildings of 
the second class have the stones forming the 
facing of the walls fairly well laid, but in 
the interior the walls are not solidly built 
nor are they built on any mathematical scale. 
The third class of buildings are such as are 
constructed by the Kaffirs of to-day. The 
buildings of the first two classes bear on 
their walls decorations of a geometrical! kind 
which are oriented toward the sun, when it 
is either rising or setting at one of the sol- 
stices. In tke first class of buildings, these 
decorations are most accurately oriented 
but in the second, much less so. Three 
cults had been followed in the temples, 
namely, the worship of the sun, the wor- 
ship of the stars, and one of the grosser 
forms of nature worship. On Zimbabue 
Hill are found temples and fortresses com- 
bined in one. There are two temples, and 
on a great cliff over one, is poised a huge 
stone which seems to have been an object ot 
worship. The position of the great temple 
in the plain below has been fixed relatively 
to this stone, for the principal altar in that 
temple is placed due south of the stone with 
great accuracy, and the outer wall has been 
pierced by a doorway, so that the stone 
could be seen from the altar itself. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement was to enable 
stars to be observed from the altar over the 
stone at their culminations or meridian pas- 
sages. The great temple is constructed on 
a series of circular curves, and measures 
about 250 feet in its greatest diameter. It- 
walls are about 25 feet high and 15 feet 
thick. The unit of measure used was the 
common cubit. In all the best built tem- 
ples of Mashonaland, a point true north of 
the centre of every curve of the walls had 
been marked by a doorway or by an erect 
monolith, and the purpose of this arrange- 
ment was to enable the observation of the 
meridian transits of stars. Only stars of the 
northern hemisphere were observed, and 
this points to a northern origin for the 
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People. Stars were never observed on the 
horizon, but generally on the meridian, and 
in this the astronomical methods used at 
Zimbabue differ from those of the Egypt 
ians, Chaldeans, Pheniciansand the ancient 
Indians, for these people always observed 
stars on the horizon and rarely if ever on 
the meridian. The only known people 
whose methods of astronomical observation 
may have resembled those used at Zimba- 
bue, are the early inhabitants of South 
Arabia, and they probably were the build- 
ers of Zimbabue. Of their history little it 
known, but at a very early period, indeed, 
they seem to have been a highly civilized 
race and to have had an alphabet earlier 
than the Phenicians. Their power and 


commerce was probably greatest and most 
extensive before the expedition of Queen 
Hatason, of the eighteenth Egyptian dy- 
nasty, who conquered them, and it was pro- 
bably before her time, that Zimbabue was 
built. The Minarans seem then to have 
been the ruling people, but later in Solo- 
mon’s time, it was the Sabeans who domi- 
nated. The Phenicians may have occupied 
these temples about the sixth century B.C. 
and probably rebuilt some of the walls 
which are of the second period, but it is 
quite clear that the original walls could not 
have been built by the Phenicians, for the 
style of their workmanshipis clearly distinct 
and they are no parallel to the Phenician 
remains at Hagiar Kim in Malta. E. M. 
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THE SEX OF CRANIA. 

IT may seem rather strange to the 
readers of this magazine to be informed 
that the eminent Virchow stated not 
long since that he regarded attempts to 
lay down rules for distinguishing the 
sex of crania as of little avail. We 
know that this distinguished German 
takes high rank in biological science, 
but how far his knowledge of craniog- 
nomy extends it is not for us to say, 
but are well assured that observers in 
this country have for many years been 
able, as a rule, to determine the sex of 
the human skull by peculiarities of 
development. In this magazine several 


articles have been published in which 


the organic differences between the male 
and female skull have_been indicated, 
the chief feature of which is found in 
the posterior development, the occipital 
region especially being larger relatively 
to other divisions in the female than in 
the male. The superior mesial part of 
the forehead is generally larger also re- 
latively to neighboring parts in the 
female. 

Besides these particulars we have a 
recent point of distinction proposed by 
De. Thiem-Cottbus, who describes in an 
article published by the Archiv fuer 
Klinische Chirurgie, the ostympanicum 
which forms part of the posterior wall 
of the glenoid or socket of the lower 
jaw: bone and closes in the bony meatus 
of the ear, as an indication by its 
structure of the cranial sex. This bone 
being related of course to the ear open- 
ing, arises perpendicularly from the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone 
posteriorly, and inclines backward in 


woman at about half the height of the 
mastoid process, but in man at a less 


height. In the male the bone develops 
a sharp edge, which divides to form 
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the sheath of the styloid process, but in 
woman this sharpened edge does not ex- 
ist; the bone is rounded into a tuber- 
cular form, and the fossa is shallower 
and flatter. Thus, in the male this 
** fossa-tympanico-stylo-mastoidea” is 
small, and the posterior wall of the 
glenoid cavity extends so deep that it is 
not possible for the condyloid process to 
slip over it ; in the female, it is so much 
more spacious that this feature alone 
serves, asa rule, todistinguish the crania 
of one sex from the other. 


TOO MUCH EXCITEMENT. 
Many of the physiologists of the day 
find in the literature and art that are 
affected by the ‘masses intimations of 





nerve degeneration, if not of disease. 
This tendency is manifested by the pre- 
vailing desire for novelty and change 
that minister to nerve excitement. 
Nordau says ‘‘the spirit of the times is 
singularly perplexed, a mixture of 
feverish restlessness and an abandoned 
gallows humor. The predominant sen- 
timent indicates approaching wreck, 
dissolution.” This authority 
mainly to social conditions in France, 
but his statement has some pertinence to 
usin America, because of the disposition 
toward the adoption of foreign practices 
in dress, the drama, private entertain- 
ment, athletics, etc. 

The close observer of life in our large 
cities is impressed by the restlessness of 
the people, and their interest in those 
forms of amusement that awaken to 
high tension the emotions, especially the 
lower or physical emotions. The sports 
of the turf and field as sustained by the 
better class are made to appeal to the 
sensuous feelings by abuses of dress and 


refers 





unnatural strifes, and the excessive 
consideration accorded to successful 
competitors awakens a feeling of emula- 
tion in the young that is unhappy in its 
effect upon both mind and body. We 
do not wish to exaggerate the situation, 
and are not inclined to regardit as 
perilous to social welfare at present, 
but can we close our eyes to the possi- 
bilities of serious injury to our popula- 
tion through the establishment later of 
a chronic drift of conventional abuses 
which would necessarily determine in 
widespread mental and physical degen- 


eration ? 
Se kh 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION— 
FIRMNESS AND SELF-ESTEEM. 
THIRTEENTH PAPER. 


AVING considered the province of 
the love of approbation in moral 
conduct we might proceed at once to the 
study of that most important essential— 
the faculty of conscientiousness, or the 
sentiment that prompts to right action 
and the expression of truth. But so 
closely associated with its function in 
the complex life of civilized man are 
other feelings that a satisfactory analy- 
sis of any action can scarcely be made 
without reference to the several parts 
taken by those other feelings. It is 
well then that attention be given for a 
space to them. 

Firmness, for instance, occupies a 
place in character that is far from sub- 
ordinate; for while selfish propensities 
or kind sentiments may inspire motives 
that in expression appear ignoble or 
admirable, the achievement of perma- 
nent results in consonance with such 
motives depend in most cases upon per- 
severing, steady action. It is firmness 
that imparts tenacity and steadfastness 
to purpose. Those who are endowed 
with it in good degree of development 
are distinguished by the strength of 
their convictions, and the disposition to 
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persevere in the line of their choice. 
This faculty is a support or buttress to 
the other faculties, imparting steadiness 
and persistence to their manifesta- 
tions. 

While classified in the scientific treat- 
ises usually as a selfish element, it ap- 
pears to usrather to partake of the 
moral character, so important is it to 
individual stability. 

We have remarked in ‘‘Brain and 
Mind” upon its service to the world, 
for the history of those men and 
women who have contributed to the 
moral and intellectual progress in any 
period and in any nation is marked by 
the expression of resolute determination 
and mental stability. Firmness sup- 
plemented their efforts to overcome 
difficulties and put aside oppositions, 
and accompanied them onward toward 
the goal of success. 

This quality has its examples in na- 
tional character as well as individual, 
and it is most interesting to note the 
different effects of its influence where 
strong and where comparatively weak. 
The ancient Greeks, for instance, did 
not possess it in as great a degree rela- 
tively to love of approbation as the Ro- 
mans, hence the political vicissitudes 
which marked their course and divided 
the land. In modern times the French 
character has some resemblance on this 
side to that of the Greeks—while the 
English is much like the Roman. 

Dr. Browne makes an interesting com- 
parison of two peoples about equally en- 
dowed with intellectual and moral dis- 
positions, one possessing more firmness 
radical than the other. In the one the 
conduct of government would be dis- 
tinguished by a greater desire to main- 
tain the existing order of things; in 
other words, the statesmen to whom the 
affairs of government were intrusted 
would pursue a policy of conservatism. 
In the other nation, with less of firm- 
ness, there would be shown a disposition 
to change the order of things, to con- 
sider new projects that were ostensi- 


bly improvements in one or another re- 
spect upon the old system. 

France has been distinguished by its 
love of approbation; and its kings, gen- 
erals and political leaders who could 
feed the public desire for glory have, as 
a rule, received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people, even when that sup- 
port involved vast expenditures of blood 
and treasure, and even revolution. 

Firmness in excess contributes to 
over-action of faculties that are domi- 
nant in development and influence, and 
hence, for the sake of harmony in the 
character, should itself be subject to 
restraint and discipline. Persistence, 
obstinacy, etc., indicated against the 
calm judgment of reason are due to its 
over action, so that what is intended to 
operate as a curb to the undue exercise 
or influence of the feelings and pro- 
pensities may become instrumental to 
perversion of character in itself. By 
supplementing, bracing will, firmness 
is made contributory to the accomplish 
ment of one’s aim, whatever it may be. 
Hence, it is seen that this powerful aux- 
iliary in mental life should be associated 
more with the exercise of those faculties 
that elevate and refine human nature 
than with the feelings that by their ex 
cess vitiate and degrade the man. 

In studying the character of children 
it should be noted how far this faculty 
operates in the exhibition of feeling, 
propensity, selfishness, etc., and if weak, 
effort should be made to strengthen it, 
otherwise a nature that might be highly 
endowed intellectually and morally, by 
inheritance, would be likely to prove a 
failure in the every-day life of society 
because of feebleness and instability of 
purpose. 

The child over strong in firmness early 
shows the influence of that faculty; he 
is willful, obstinate, pertinacious in feel- 
ing and caprice—a sore trial to tender 
and indulgent parents, and unless 
trained by a judicious and intelligent 
guide he grows up a spoiled, insubordi- 
nate, contumacious youth. The ten- 
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dency of an organization having strong 
appetites and passions with marked 
firmness is toward the development of 
a very vicious and dangerous character. 
This association is usually found in 
those unfortunates who were born in 
the atmosphere of poverty and vice, and 
whose career in childhood and youth 
was lacking the restraint and training 
of a home and intelligent friends. That 
they should gravitate toward crime is 
but a natural outcome of their constitu- 
tion as subjected to the leading and 
control of the corrupt scenes and im- 
pressions of their childhood. 
SELF-ESTEEM. 

Another quality that enters into 
moral operation and with almost equal 
claim to notice as that just examined 
is what the French name l'estime de 
soi, and commonly known to us as 
self esteem. This element appears to 
be peculiar to the human mind. The 
lower animals doubtless possess love of 
approbation, for in some of them the 
excessive form of its expression as illus- 
trated by vanity and a craving for ad- 
miration is very conspicuous. The pea- 
cock, race horse, house dog and ape 
show the feeling often to an amusing 
extravigance. 

The function of self-esteem is regula- 
tive; itcontributes when normally active 
poise and equilibrium to character; not 
after the nature of firmness but an 
expression in attitude and conduct that 
we translate by the terms, dignity, self 
respect, independence and pride. The 
person who has it in a good degree 
shows evenness and calmness in almost 
all situations, however trying, and so is 
capable of meeting trials and emergen- 
cies with success. While firmness holds 
the faculties steadily in action, and 
imparts strength and tenacity to effort, 
self esteem appears to have for its 
function the imparting of ease and 
facility to the action of faculties and 
prevents confusion and friction in the 
mental operations. Thus the man is 
enabled to think to the best advantage, 


and with an endowment of intellectual 
capability that is but average he may, 
because of strong self-esteem, obtain 
excellent results. The individual who is 
lacking in this faculty shows a want of 
confidence in his own powers, and 
shrinks from effort that will bring him 
into competition with others or make 
him an object of attention. He is likely 
to be over sensitive with regard to his 
place in society, and backward and 
hesitating in doing things that might 
invite criticism or involve any risk to 
his personal reputation. 

The excessive manifestation of this 
faculty is rare, but the person who shows 
an abnormal amount of it is conspicu- 
ous for his assumption of superiority 
and power. He is so fixed in his resolu- 
tions and opinions that reason is usually 
lost upon him, and is disagreeably 
offensive because of his arrogant self 
assertion wherever he takes an active 
part. George Washington was largely 
endowed with this faculty, and happy 
was it for the country, since its influ- 
ence sustained him in the midst of the 
most discouraging circumstances of the 
Revolution. When other men great and 
powerful in motive and intellect were sad 
and despondent because of the frequent 
disasters to the American cause, Wash- 
ington was calm and self-poised. His 
demeanor inspired others with confi- 
dence. As an English writer has said: 
‘“*He was always unalterably self- 
reliant and fixed in his resolutions, 
because his clear intellect and noble 
dispositions showed him the best mode 
of acting, and not because he was con- 
temptuously self willed and overbear- 
ing.” 

In the child too much self-esteem 
displays itself in a disregard of the 
opinions and feelings of others; in self 
will and pretense; in affectation of 
superiority and desire to be the leader 
of his companions, although in other 
respects he may not possess more than 
ordinary qualities. But the arrogant, 
self-willed, unruly child is not so likely 
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to escape some degree of appropriate 
discipline for the correcting of his fault 
of character asthe child who is deficient 
in self esteem; and the latter is repre- 
sented in society by the large majority 
of the young. He needs to be encour- 
aged to be more self reliant—to set a 
higher value on his capacity and believe 
himself competent to do well whatever 
comes within the range of his studies 
and associations. He should be kindly 
and clearly shown the importance of 
standing up for himself and defending 
his rights and privileges, and by no 
means,as the common practice is, should 
he be ridiculed and harshly reproached 
because of diffidence and want of confi- 
dence. The sensitive, timid youth is 
most likely to be greatly injured, if not 
for life, by such treatment. Wanting 
cheerful, sympathetic encouragement, 
he becomes depressed and despondent, 
feeling that life offers no chance for his 
advancement. Evil associations often 
draw him into a course of vice and 
crime, although oftener he is found in 
some subordinate or obscure place 
performing a dull routine of semi-me- 
chanical service. 

We remember a little fellow who, 
when in short clothes, indicated so much 
of pretension and assurance that his 
relatives and friends were accustomed 
to pointto him with pride and express 
with confidence that Georgie would be 
an honor to his family someday. He 
would stalk around with an air of great 
importance that was certainly amusing 
enough, and order the servants of the 
family to do this or that of his caprices 
in the style of an oriental satrap. 
Handsome and well-dressed his super- 
cilious airs were not only tolerated but 
encouraged—because, forsooth, he was 
only a little boy, and then, too, it was 
said ‘‘ when he is older his conceit will 
be taken out of him.” It was not real- 
ized that his conduct was due largely to 
self esteem and firmness and that the 
unconcealed admiration of his grown-up 
friends was encouraging the greater 


development and influence of those 
faculties. This was the case, and in his 
manhood, finding that his expectations 
and demands could not be met, he be- 
came misanthropic, contracted intem- 
perate habits and died before middle 
ife. How great was the disappoint- 
ment of that family ! George had talents 
ofa high order. Had they been prop- 
erly cultivated and his self esteem made 
contributory to their service in a reason- 
able degree, he would have done honor, 
doubtless, to his family. As it was his 
gifts were smothered under a demeanor 
of arrogance and pretension and of 
overbearing self-assertion that rendered 
him in manhood an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable associate. 


—»@<— a 


AN OLD FRIEND'S CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 


E have received the following 

kind and cncouraging words 

from an old friend to the cause—the 
Rev. Lucius Holmes:— 

‘** Itis something for hearty congratu- 
lation that there is now an Institute, 
where Phrenology and kindred subjects 
may be most advantageously studied, 
and where those desirous of entering 
the lecture field may get finish and full 
equipment. Foralong stretch of years 
I have been a reader of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL and have many of its lov- 
umes bound. I have sometimes got 
friends to subscribe for it I have now 
and then sold a copy of some of the 
very excellent books of your publishing 
house ; a house more kind and honor- 
able it would be difficult to find, or 
where more useful, patient work has 
been done for so small a pecuniary 
consideration. The day of its outward 
glorification is bardly dawning, but I 
think it will arise. A home is now 
secured, the Alumni organized, and 
wealth may soon see where to makea 
gracious bestowment in the interest of 
that home.” 
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{. fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or ‘“‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly to the Editor will receive his early attention. 





Sponez Batu.—J. M. G.—A sponge bath 
in tepid water is an excellent beginning of 
the day. The whole body sbould be 
quickly rubbed over with the wet sponge 
or cloth, and followed immediately by a 
dry towel rub. For men who usually wear 
the hair too short a liberal application of the 
sponge to the scalp is not objectionable, as 
the drying off is rapid. 

Figs are good for use in a moderate way. 
Those that are sold in our northern mar- 
kets are so sugary that it is not well to eat 
many atany one time. The fresh fig is 
sweet, but has by no means so much sugar 
in it as the pressed fig of commerce. 


Reotat Syrinee.—Many Inquirizs.—The 
cost of an outfit forinjections according to 
the directions given in the articles by Dr. 
Drayton, published in the February and 
March numbers, will be, for the bulb pat- 
tern, $1.75; for the fountain, $2.25. If a 
colon tube of pure rubber is required the 
cost will be fifty cents more. 


Sueeestion.—On Matrimony.—QuvgsTION. 
—Why not have such a thing as genuine 
phyrenological marriage sanctioned by the 
laws of the States so that when a phrenolo- 
gist should say ‘“‘I pronounce you man and 
wife” all others should agree? Of course 
such phrenologist should be required to 





produce a diploma from an institution 
recognized by the laws of the United States. 
Would it not be well, too, for the Govern- 
ment to grant Jand for settlement by said 
instituted families, thereby separating them 
from those not so constituted, and thereby 
prove the theories of the past by test. I 
feel a consciousness that such a test will 
hold if once tried. J. B. MoD. 


The suggestion is not entirely new, as in 
some form it has been proposed before. 
We consider the matter yracticable, and 
would have society adoptit atonce, but the 
proposition is too far in advance of the 
sentiment and practice of the day. People 
do not marry for adaptation and that prac- 
tical co-operation that are essential to hap- 
piness and the best results, but marry from 
caprice, selfishness and even lower motives. 
Keep agitating this subject, however, all 
you who believe in the uses of science for 
the elevation of the race. 


Tue Sxkutt or Descartes.—J. B.—Yes, 
the head of this great philosopher was re- 
ported to have been small by objectors 
to the doctrine of Gall. But in 1879 Dr Le 
Bon had an opportunity to examine it, and 
found its capacity to be 1,700 cubic centi- 
metres, or fully 150 cubic centimetres above 
the average French cranium. Anexamina- 
tion of twenty-five crania of prominent men 
in the Gall collection showed one only that 
is much under the average size—that of 
Roquelaure de Bessuejouls (1365, C. C. 
M.). He, however, was a man of mediocre 
talent although Bishop of Senlis. The next 
larger was that of Alexinger, a now forgot- 


ten poet, that measured 1505 C. C. M. 
Wurmeer, an Austrian general who was 
always defeated, showed 1510 C. C. M. 
Juvenal des Ursins, Chancellor to Charles 
V., measured 1525 C. C. Among those 
above the average were Boileau, 1690 C. C.; 
Gall, 1692; Descartes, 1700; Chinevin, an 
eminent chemist, 1700; De Zach, the as- 
tronomer, 1715; Jourdan, Marshall of 
France, 1725; David, the Mathematician, 
1725; Cassaigne, eminent jurist, 1755; 
Abbie Gautier, the author, 1770; Volta, 
1860; Spurzheim, 1950; La Fontaine, the 
poet, 1960. 
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WISDOM. 


“*Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 








Tue best thing we can do for others is 
not always to take their load or do their 
duty for them.—J. R. Miller. 


Bur man is ever sighing for the eternal 
calm. In his soul is an ideal, a conception 
of sweet peace that assures him of the 
reality, and for this reality he is ever long- 
ing. 

Tove we have two eyes, we are sup- 
plied with but one tongue. Draw your 
own moral.— Alphonse Karr. 


Truts is tough. It will not break, like a 
bubble, at a touch; nay, you may kick it 
about all day, like a foot-ball, and it will 
be round and full at evening.— Holmes. 


THERE is evil enough in man, God knows; 
but it is not the mission of every young 
man or woman to detail and report of it. 
Keep the atmosphere as pure as possible, 
and fragrant with gentleness and charity.— 
The Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


—q@d90—— 


PERSONAL. 


Frances ANNE KEMBLE, familiarly 
known to our fathers as ‘‘ Fanny Kem- 
ble” has been out of the American eye 
so many years that it will be a surprise 
to many to be told that she was living 
up to January 16 last, her death in fact 
occurring in London on that day. She 
was the daughter of Charles Kemble, 
the famous actor, and a niece of Mrs. 
Siddons, and was born in Newman 
street, London, November 27, 1809. 
Although not intended for the stage, she 
adopted that profession with the view of 
aiding her father when in great pecuni- 
ary difficulties, and made her first public 
appearance October 5, 1829, as Juliet, 
in Covent Garden Theatre, under his 
management. Her success was im- 
mediate, and in three years she retrieved 
the fortunes of her family. ‘‘ Francis 
I.” was a tragedy written by her at the 
age of seventeen years. In 1832 she 
made her first visit to America, and 
with her father performed with brilliant 


success at the principal theatres of the 
United States. An account of these 
wanderings is given in her “‘ Journal of 
a Residence in America,” published in 
1835. She retired from the stage on be- 
coming the wife of Mr. Pierce Butler, 
a planter of South Carolina, from whom 
however, she obtained a divorce in 1839. 
Then resuming her maiden name, she 
retired to Lenox, Mass., where she lived, 
with the exception of a year spent in 
Italy, for nearly twenty years. During 
this period she was busy with literary 
work. Besides translations from Schil- 
ler and others, she published ‘‘The Star 
of Seville,” 1837; a volume of ‘*‘ Poems,” 
in 1842; ‘‘A Year of Consolation,” in 
1847; ‘‘ Residence on a Georgia Planta- 
tion, in 1863. Her ‘‘ Records of Girl- 
hood,” in three volumes, appeared in 
1878, and her ‘‘ Records of Later Life” 
and ‘‘ Notes upon Some of Shakespeare's 
Plays,” in 1882. She was well acquainted 
with George and Andrew Combe, the 
distinguished phrenologists, and relates 
some interesting features of their life 
and character in her reminiscences. She 
was a beautiful woman, and possessed 
striking and noble traits of character, 
which imparted an aroma of special 
attraction to the drama of her day. 
AN INDIGNANT SCHOLAR, 


Such a horrid jogafry lesson ! 
Cities and mountains and lakes, 
And the roe crookedest rivers, 
Just wriggling about like snakes. 


I tell you, I wish Columbus 
Hadn’t heard the earth was a ball, 
An | started to find new countries 
That folks didn’t need at all. 


Now wouldn’t it be too lovely 
If all that you had to find out 
Was just about Spain and England, 
And a few other lands thereabout. 





And the rest of the maps were printed 
With pink and yellow, to say, 

“ All this is an unknown region 
Where bogies and fairies stay !” 


But what is the use of wishin 
Since Columbus sailed over here, 
And men keep hunting and ’sploring 
And finding more things every year. 


Now show me the Yampah River, 
And tell me, where does it flow ? 

And how do you bound Montana? 
And Utah and Mexico? 
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In this department we give short reviews of suci. 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. " 


- 





ATHEISM AND ARITHMETIO; OR, MATHEMATIO- 
aL Lawn Natore. By H. L. Hastings, 
editor of The Christian. H. L. Hastings, 
Pub., Boston. 


Under this rather novel title Mr. Hastings 
discusses many leading topics, such as the 
being of God, the divine origin of the uni- 
verse, the composition of matter, music, elec_ 
tricity, etc., etc. He points to the definite 
numeral relations that exist in the composi- 
tion and function of matter whatever it 
may be, either chemical or vital, as mani- 
festing an intelligent creative cause. The 
book is an interesting array of facts, and 
their application can not be said to be 
illogical or forced, in view of the beautiful 
and wonderful order that exists in nature, 
organic and inorganic. 


Srupgnt’s Expenses. By Frank Bolles, 
Secretary of Harvard University. Pub- 
lished by the University, at Cambridge, 

Mass. 


This pamphlet treats of matter of import- 
ance especially to the young man or woman 
who desires first class collegiate training, 
and has no rich father or friend to pay the 
expenses. The data of the book are provided 
by .students who have been compelled 
to live and study on a limited allowance 
of money or to ‘‘ work” their way through. 
It will be welcomed by fathers and mothers 
who have ambitious sons as a practical 
guide in the consideration of the financial 
side of higher education. In this relation it 
would be interesting to know what it costs 
our girls to take a course at college. Has 
any one written that up? 


Dynamic BreaTHING AND Harmonious Gym- 
NasTIOs. A complete system of Psychical, 
Aesthetic and Physical Culture. By 
Genevieve Stebbins, author of ‘‘ The 
Delsarte System of Expression,” etc. 
12mo. pp. 155. Edgar S. Werner, New 
York. 


The author of this volume is too well 
known in esthetical and Delsartan circles to 
require any introduction. For many years 
she has been a student and teacher of that 
harmonious system of physical culture that 
is credited to the French idealist—Delsarte. 
She has been prompted to perform her part 
by a rare enthusiasm, and while rendering 
her best homage to the artist singer of 
France she has been willing to sit at the 
feet of other teachers whose knowledge and 
experience command respect within differ- 
ent domains of instruction. The tenets of 
this book are illumined by a high and deli- 
cate fancy; whatever is of practical applica- 
tion in its course is rendered inviting by 
the elements of beauty, grace and symmetry 
that pervade the methods. The mental or 
psychical she claims should preside in the 
activities of the human being, and action 
should express the feeling and sympathies 
of the soul. ‘‘ Psycho-physical culture is 
the perfect union of harmonic gymnastics 
and dynamic breathing during the formula- 
tion of noble ideals in the mind. The sug- 
gestions for breathing and exercise have 
nothing in them of strain or the grotesque, 
but are for the most part simple enough for 
any one to practice, and to the young es- 
pecially they are commendable as a means 
of development, steady and substantial. 


ApPENDIOITIS. CLINIOAL LECTURE AT THE 
New York Post GrapvuaTge Mepmal. 
Sonoor, Fes. 11, 1893. By R. T. Mor- 
ris, A.M., M.D. 

This reprint discusses a matter of sur- 
gery that has become rather notable of late 
years. Cases of enteric inflammation, bowel 
obstruction, etc., formerly deemed incur- 
able,{are now known to have been due to 
ulceration or abscess of the vermiform ap- 
pendix, for which surgical treatment at the 
proper time is the remedy. Dr. Morris re- 
views the history of the disease and illus- 
trates its management, in an explicit and 
interesting manner. 
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